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REPORT. 


It  is  again  our  delightful  privilege  to  congratulate  the  cause  of  down- 
trodden humanity  upon  another  gathering  of  its  boldest  and  firmest  frienda 
in  the  metropolis  of  New  England.  Of  all  the  Anti-Slavery  Conventions 
which  have  been  held  in  Boston,  this  has  been  the  most  protracted,  the 
most  numerous,  the  most  interesting,  and  probably  the  most  important — 
thus  demonstrating  the  steady  and  rapid  growth  of  abolitionism  through- 
out New  England,  its  uncompromising  character,  and  its  lofty  intensity  of 
spirit,  in  despite  of  all  hidden  machinations,  all  mobocratic  assaults,  all 
legislative  denunciations,  and  all  ecclesiastical  censures.  It  is  thus  our 
holy  cause  is  '  put  down  '  by  its  brutal  foes  !  Put  it  down  ."  Put  pros- 
trate colonization  up  !  Eclipse  the  meredian  sun  with  a  taper !  Bind  the 
ocean  with  straws! 

The  Call  to  the  Convention  was  very  hastily  sent  out,  at  a  late  hour,  to 
a  few  towns  in  each  of  the  New  England  States ;  yet  the  number  of 
signatures  appended  to  it,  exceeded  three  thousand!  It  is  doubted 
■whether  a  convention,  for  any  purpose,  has  ever  been  invited  to  assemble 
by  such  an  array  of  numbers,  of  moral  worth,  and  of  sterling  patriotism. 
The  list  of  names  is  widely  before  the  public  ;  and  all  may  know,  by  ex- 
amining it,  something  of  the  character  of  those  who  are  battling  against 
a  bloody  despotism,  that  the  liberty  of  speech  may  remain  untrammelled, 
that  a  free  press  may  still  be  the  palladium  of  our  rights,  and  that  all  the 
oppressed  in  our  land  may  go  free. 

About^ue  hundred  Delegates  were  in  attendance,  from  every  State  in 
New  England,  constituting  a  portion  of  the  benevolent,  moral  and  relig- 
ious elite  of  the  land.  Wherever  they  are  personally  known,  they  are 
recognized  as  the  pioneers  in  every  good  cause — as  the  best  friends  of 
peace,  of  temperance,  of  moral  reform,  and  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  Convention,  they  were  moved  by  one  mighty  pulsation — their  hearts 
were  indeed  one,  large  and  exhaustless  as  the  ocean,  and  overflowing  with 
sympathy  and  love. 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order,  Tuesday  May  24, 10  o'clock,  A.M. 

The  Committee  previously  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  Con- 
vention, reported  Samuel  Fessenden,  of  Portland,  Maine,  for  President, 
who  took  the  chair  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention,  and  entered  on 
his  duties  with  pertinent  remarks,  expressive  of  his  views  of  the  object  for 
which  the  Convention  was  assembled. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  for  the  other  officers  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  following  gentlemen  : — 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 
James  Appleton,  Portland,  Maine.         Isaac  Winslow,  Danvers,  Mass. 
David  Stowell,  Goffsiown,  N.  H.  Henry  Gushing,  Providence,  R.  1. 

James  Milligan,  Ryegate,  Vi.  Joel  Hawes,  Hartford,  Cl. 

SECRETARIES. 
James  Ballard,  Bennington,  Vt.  Benjamin  Kingsbury,  BosIoDj  Mass. 

Orson  S.  Murray,  Brandon,  Vt. 

TREASURER. 
Orin  P.  Bacon,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

STANDING  COMMITTEE. 

Samuel  J.  Mat,  Boston,  Mass.  Ira  M.  Bidwell,  Lowell,  Mass. 

David  Root,  Dover,  N.  H.  John  G.  Whittier,  Haverliill,  Mass. 

\Vm.  L.  Garrison,  Boston,  Mass.  Elizur  Wright,  Jr.  New  York  City. 

Theodore  S.  Wright,  New  York  City. 

COMMITTEE  OF  FINANCE. 

Drury  Fairbanks,  Boston,  Mass.  Orin  P.  Bacon,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Wm.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 

COMMITTEE  TO  PREPARE  ROLL  OF  CONVENTION. 

Nathaniel  Southard,  Boston,  Mass.    John  E.  Fuller,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopted. 
A  Hymn  selected  for  the  occasion  was  then  sung. 
Prayer  by  James  T.  Woodbury,  of  Acton,  Mass. 

Mr.  May,  chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee,  made  a  few  introduc- 
tory remarks.  lie  said,  that,  at  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Conven- 
tion, held  in  this  city  a  year  ago,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  hold  a 
similar  meeting  annually,  until  slavery  shall  be  abolished  throughout  the 
land.  A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  to  mnke  arrangements  for 
the  present  occasion.  That  committee  had  attended  to  the  duty  assigned 
them.  They  had  summoned  the  present  meeting  by  a  Call,  signed  by  more 
than  three  thousand  of  their  fellow-citizens — and  were  happy  in  having 
obtained,  for  the  accoinmodation  of  their  fellow-laborers  in  the  holy  cause 
of  freedom,  this  spacious  and  convenient  building. 

He  continued — Subjects  of  the  highest  moment  would  be  brought  un- 
der the  consideration  of  this  large  and  respectable  body,  during  its  ses- 


sion,  subjects  relating  not  only  to  the  condition  of  our  enslaved  coun- 
trymen, but  to  the  liberty  of  speech,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  dearest 
rights   of  freemen,   which   have  been  fearfully  invaded  since   we   were 
last  together.     He  hoped  the  members  of  this  Convention,  and  friends  of 
the  cause  of  both  sexes,  would  ijive  their  attendance  regularly  at  all  the 
meetings  which  were  to  be  held.     Let  it  not  be  supposed,  said  he,  that 
what  we  came  here  to  do  has   been  accomplished,  when  tliis  meeting  is 
closed.     A  few  gentlemen,  who  have   been  particularly  invited,  will  ad- 
dress the  Convention  this  forenoon  ;  but  during  the  rest  of  the  session, 
which  will  be  of  two  or  three  days  continuance,  the  subjects  introduced 
are  to  be  open  for  general  discussion.     We  hope  that  all  who  feel  dispos- 
ed will  speak  freely.     The  subjects  to  be  presented,  will  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  us  all — not  to  the  members  of  this  Convention  only — but  to 
the  whole  nation,  ay,  to  the  whole  world.    A  work  we  have  taken  in  hand, 
which  must  be  accomplished,  or  our  country  will  be  ruined.     We  have 
not  come  here  again  to  lay  the  foundations  of  our  enterprise,  but  to  urge 
it  on  to  its  perfection.     Every  month,  every  week,  almost  every  day  brings 
some  new  facts  to  our  knowledge,  which  reveals  to  us  the  necessity  of 
lifting  the  standard  of  our  principles  still  higher,  and  pressing  forward  with 
invincible  determination.  At  this  moment  the  question  is  pending  in  Con- 
gress, whether  another  slave  State  shall  be  added  to  this  Union.     And 
shall  we,  can  we  now  be  silent  ?     There  are  thousands  of  slaves  in  the 
territory  of  Arkansas,  who  are  now  under  the  protection  of  the  Supreme 
Legislature  of  the  nation,  whose  chains  might  be  broken  in  a  moment 
by  a  decree  of  Congress.     Shall  we  silently  consent  to  see  these  suffering 
fellow-beings  removed  beyond  the  control  of  our  National  Government,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  influence  which  the  humane  in  the  land  may  exert 
for  their  relief,  through  the  representatives  in  Congress,  and  transferred 
to  the  government  of  a  state,  which  in  its  proposed  Constitution,  consigns 
them  to  hopeless  bondage'?     We  cannot!     We  will  not!     Let  a  voice  be 
raised  in  New  England — the  voice  of  indignant  remonstrance,  that  shall 
be  heard  and  felt  throughout  the  land. 

Again,  sir,  look  at  that  contest  which  is  going  on  in  the  territory  of  a 
neighboring  nation.     What  is  the  ground  of  the  quarrel  between  the  emi- 
grants from  this  country  to  the  Texas,  and  the  government  of  Mexico  ? 
What  is  that  cause,  in  behalf  of  which  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  this 
republic  are   so  earnestly  appealed  to.'     Why,  sir,  it  is  notoriously  this. 
With  a  consistency  which  puts  us  to  shame,  the  Mexican  Government, 
(tliough  a  republic  only  in  name)  decreed,  in  the  act  of  its  formation,  that 
slavery  should  not  exist  in  all  its  borders.     But  our  former  fellow-citizens, 
who  have  settled  in  the  beautiful  province  of  Texas,  have  carried  with  them 
the  abomination  which  has  despoiled  this  republic  of  all  its  beauty,  and  in 
despite  of  the  government  which  they  are  bound  to  obey,  have  persisted 
in  holding  slaves.     To  secure  themselves  in  their  wickedness  they  have 
gone  to  war,  with  the  design  of  wresting  Texas  from  Mexico,  and  attach- 
ing it  to  the  United  States.     And  now  they  are  appealing  to  this  country 


to  help  them  obtain  their  independence — that  is  to  say,  their  independence 
of  a  government  which  prohibits  slavery  !  Thus  are  the  people  of  this 
country  summoned,  in  this  cry  for  independence,  to  fight  for  slavery! 
Shall  we  be  silent?  We  will  not,  we  cannot  be  !  We  will  cry  aloud 
against  that  false  sympathy  wliich  is  spreading  through  the  land,  and 
hurrying  our  fellow-citizens  to  fight  against  those  rights  of  man,  to  which 
our  fathers  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 

I  mean  not,  Mr.  President,  to  occupy  the  time  of  this  Convention — but 
there  is  one  subject  more  of  vital  importance,  that  will  claim  the  attention 
of  this  body.  I  mean,  sir,  the  fearful  aggression  that  has  been  made  the 
past  year  upon  our  own  dearest  rights — the  liberty  of  speech,  and  of  the 
press.  What  alarming  demands  have  been  put  forth  by  the  slaveholding 
States !  What  base  concessions  have  been  made  by  some  of  those  that 
call  themselves  free  !  Even  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  has  dared  to 
intimate,  in  his  inaugural  speech,  that  his  fellow-citizens,  whose  only 
offence  is,  that  they  have  spoken  and  published  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings on  the  subject  of  slavery,  have  been  guilty  of 'a  viisdemeanor  at  com- 
mon law!''  Where  is  the  spirit  which  once  animated  the  people  of  this 
State  7  How  calmly  they  have  looked  on,  and  seen  this  daring  assault 
upon  the  palladium  of  our  liberty  !  I  have  been  surprised  and  alarmed, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  passage  in  our  Governor's  speech  did  not  call  out 
from  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  a  united  burst  of  astonishment  and 
indignation  !  But  I  trust,  sir,  that  this  and  the  other  subjects  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  will  bespoken  of  as  they  should  be  by  this  Convention.  Let 
those  speak  who  have  any  thing  to  say,  and  all  who  have  ears,  let  them 
hear.  Our  doors  will  always  be  open,  and  I  hope,  sir,  these  seats  will  be 
filled  at  every  meeting  of  this  Convention,  that  our  fellow-citizens,  wheth- 
er friendly  or  unfriendly,  may  know  what  are  the  sentiments  we  cherish, 
and  what  are  the  means  we  purpose  to  use  that  we  may  accomplish  the 
object  at  which  we  aim. 

Mr.  May  rose  again,  by  particular  request,  and  held  up  two  letters  just 
received  from  our  beloved  brother  George  Thompson — and  asked  what 
should  be  done  with  them.  A  motion  that  they  be  read,  was  carried  with 
enthusiasm.  They  were  accordingly  read.  We  give  from  them  the  fol- 
lowing extracts. 

'  Glasgow,  April  30,  1836. 
My  Dear  Garrison  : — 

Monday,  28th.  I  reached  Newcastle  at  3  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  7  in  the  evening, 
lectured  on  American  slavery,  in  the  large  and  beautiful  chapel  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists. Though  the  weather  was  exceedingly  stormy  and  inclement,  the  audience  was 
very  numerous. 

On  presenting  to  British  Christians,  for  the  first  time,  the  state  of  things  in  your 
Republic — the  existence  of  slavery  in  its  most  loathsome  forms,  embracing  nearly  a 
fifth  portion  of  your  population — the  internal  slave  trade — the  awful  desecration  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — the  corruption  of  tlie  churches — the  anti-christian  principles 
shamelessly  avowed  by  ministers  of  religion — the  outrages  perpetrated  during  the  last 
two  years  upon  the  persons  and  projjerty  of  some  of  the  noblest  of  your  citizens — the 
attempts  to  annihilate  the  most  sacred  rights  of  social  and  political  beiags — and  the 


nsanifold  and  blighting  operations  of  prejudice  against  color — ulien,  I  say,  tlie  vile  op- 
pressions which  cover  and  curse  your  country  are  tirst  revealed  and  attested  by  documen- 
tary evidence  of  the  highest  authority,  the  Christians  of  Great  ISritain  start  as  from  a 
trance,  in  which  they  had  enjoyed  visions  of  happiness,  equality,  and  justice ;  and  gaze 
with  sadness,  horror,  and  indignation  upon  the  real  scenes  of  inhuman  tyranny,  and 
•lawless  outrage  upon  the  reputation,  property  and  lives  of  all  who  are  recognized  as  the 
vindicators  of  the  injured.  Here,  iiowever,  let  me  observe,  that  in  every  lecture  I  strive 
to  do  fidl  justice  to  America,  by  referring  to  the  many  noble  and  mighty  institutions  to 
which  she  has  given  birth,  and  to  her  tuiexampledand  unbounded  facilities  for  greatness 
and  usefulness.  In  proof  of  this,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  one  of  the  ISewcastle 
journals,  speaking  of  my  lecture  on  the  above  evening,  observed  that  1  spoke  of  the 
United  States  in  terms,  which,  if  transferred  to  my  own  country,  woulil  be  a  high  pane- 
gyric. I  am  not  conscious  of  looking  with  one  envious  or  narrow  feeling  towards  your 
splendid,  and  I  trust  soon  to  be  regenerated,  free,  and  glorious  country.  My  heart 
beats  high  with  hope,  that  the  shadowing  mists  of  ignorance  and  prejuilice,  and  the 
brooding  darkness  of  cruelty  and  deqjotisin,  which  have  so  long  rested  upon  the  land, 
will  soon  be  dispelled  by  the  bright  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

Tuesday,  29th.  Had  the  unsjjeakable  honor  of  being  eniertained  as  the  advocate  of 
"the  Negro,  at  a  splendid  tea-|)arty,  in  the  spacious  Music  Hall.  About  COO  persons  were 
present.  William  Chapman,  Esq.,  Banker,  presided  on  the  occasion.  The  widely 
known  and  justly  beloved  bard  of  IV'egro  freedom,  James  Montgomery,  Esq.  was  pres- 
ent, and  delivered  a  thrilling  address.  It  was  a  joyous  evening,  save  when  the  pang  of 
sorrow,  the  tear  of  sympathy,  and  the  blush  of  shame,  were  awakened  by  the  recital  of 
the  wrongs  still  heaped  upoji  the  victim  of  the  white  man's  cruelty  and  scorn — the  ma- 
ligned and  injured  African.  Tlie  refreshments,  which  were  ))lentiful,  delicious,  and 
tastefully  served  up,  were  provided  gratis  by  the  ladies.  The  hall  in  which  the  festival 
took  place,  was  gratuitously  lent  by  the  proprietor,  and  the  entire  purchase  money  of 
the  tickets,  besides  a  very  liberal  collection  made  at  the  close  of  my  speech,  given  to  the 
•cause  of  negro  education  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Gratifying  as  such  meetings  are, 
yet  would  I  ratJier  be  sharing  with  you  the  labors  and  perils  of  a  pioneer,  than  reaping 
the  richest  harvest  of  applause.  Indeed,  acclamations  are  becoming  painful  to  my 
cars,  and  I  am  sighing  for  a  region  in  which,  if  the  atraosjihere  be  less  bright,  it  is,  to 
a  constitution  like  mine,  more  bracing. 

Wednesday,  30th.  By  particular  request,  I  occupied  the  Independent  Chapel,  and 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  with  special  reference  to  the 
society's  operations  in  the  West  Indies. 

Thursday,  3Ist.  Attended  a  great  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  at  which  the 
society  was  reorganized,  and  became  the  *  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Society,  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  throughout  the  world.'  The  following,  amongst 
other  resolutions,  were  unanimously  passed  : — 

'  "  That  this  meeting  views  with  the  deepest  abhorrence,  the  cruel  and  abominable 
system  of  slavery  at  present  existing  in  several  of  tiie  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  the  vile  and  odious  distinctujn  of  color  obtaining  in  theui  all,  as  not  only 
revolting  to  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  affirms,  '  We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident — that  all  men  are  created  equal — that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights — that  among  these  are  Vil'c,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;  but  also  as  being  a  direct  and  wilful  violation  of  the  Golden  Ride 
of  the  Divine  founder  of  Christianity,  which  enj(jins,  '  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;  '  and  utterly  repugnant  to  tliat  religion,  where 
there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female,  but  all  are  one  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

"  'That  this  meeting  sympathises  with  their  brethren  in  the  cause  of  universal  free- 
dom in  America,  under  the  persecution  to  which  they  are  subjected — it  congratulates 
them  on  the  rapid  advances  whicli  the  good  work  is  making  in  defiance  of  the  desperate 
attempts  of  their  adversai'ies — it  bids  them  God  speed,  and  exhorts  them  to  pre.-ss  on- 
ward ;  and  desires  to  assure  them  that  not  only  are  they,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  human  kind,  and  countless  witnesses  on  high,  anxious  spectators  of  the  conflict,  but 
are  wishful,  if  it  be  in  their  power,  to  lend  them  a  brother's  aid  ;  ai'.d  for  this  purpose 
they  solicit  the  commencement  of  a  correspondence  loith  them.'''  ' 

'  My  reception  wherever  I  have  yet  been,  has  been  flattering  and  enthusiastic  in  the 
extreme.  All  denominations  in  the  church,  and  all  parties  in  politics,  have  united  to 
heap  compliments  and  kindnesses  upon  the  persecuted  and  banished  advocate  of  freedom 
and  equality  in  America. 

I  have  seen  Dr.  Cox.  I  met  him  at  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  in  London.  I  repeated  my  charges  before  his  face — spoke  even  more 
strongly  than  1  did  on  tlie  platform  at  New  York — looked  to  him  for  his  explanation — 
but  he  said  nothing.     My  reception  by  the  Committee,  the  Dr.  alone  excepted,  was 


roost  cordial  and  satisfactory.  In  a  future  communication,  vou  shall  receive  a  full  account 
—copies  of  the  minutes,  &c.  &c.  The  Doctor  will  not  be  many  weeks  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  ftly  report  was  received  with  great  satisfaction,  and  my  whole  course 
in  the  United  States  unqualifiedly  approved. 

There  are  a  great  many  important  movements  respecting  American  Slavery  contem- 
plated by  various  religious  bodies  in  this  country.  In  a  lt;w  days,  I  go  to  Edinburgh,, 
to  attend  a  great  meeting  of  the  Uniled  Secession  Synod— a  body  similar  (only  not  an 
established  body)  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  proba- 
ble I  shall  go  into  the  subject  before  the  body,  during  itssession — at  all  events,  I  shall 
lecture  during  the  time,  and  have  most  of  the  ministers  (300  in  all)  to  hear  me. 

A  word  in  reference  to  the  cause  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  Ultra-Abolitionists,. 
of  whom  I,  of  course,  am  one,  are  bent  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Apprenticeship  Sys- 
tem in  the  West  Indies.  We  have  obtained  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the  system,  and  confidently  believe  that  the  disclosures 
will  warrant  an  appeal  to  the  country  and  Parliament  "for  its  immediate  extinction. 
The  committee  will  commence  its  work  very  soon,  and  we  must  be  content  to  wait  un- 
til it  has  completed  it,  ere  we  agitate  again.  I  wish  uo  committee  had  been  asked,  as 
the  evidence  already  was  sufticient.  Since  my  return  to  Glasgow,  after  a  meeting  on 
the  4th  of  March,  SO,000  signatures  were  obtained  in  ten  days  to  a  petition,  praying 
for  the  entire  freedom  of  the  A'egroes.  Jtlr.  Buxton  and  his  party.  However,  thouglu. 
it  better  to  have  a  committee.  The  conduct  of  the  apprentices,  under  their  multiplied 
grievance?^many  of  them  worse  than  Slavery — has  been  above  all  praise— beyond  our 
most  sanguine  expectations.  In  Antigua  and  i3ermuda  (where  entire  liberty  was  given) 
all  has  been,  and  is,  iiourishing  and  happy.  Things  are  going  on  nobly  in  France. 
Abdy  is  our  representative  tliere,  and  is  doing  his  work  well.  All  the  political  jour- 
nals, from  republicanism  to  carlism,  advocate  emancipation.  All  true  abolitionists  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  willing  to  join  hands  with  you  in  the  grand  efiort  to  rid  the 
world  of  Slavery,  and  the  Slave  'I'rade.' 

After  having  read  tlie  letters,  Mr.  May  informed  the  Convention,  that 
the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  papers,  recently  received,  confirm- 
ed the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  fully  established  the  fact 
of  his  enthusiastic  reception  in  Great  Britain,  on  his  return  from  this  coun- 
try, where  he  was  hated,  and  persecuted,  and  even  in  danger  of  his  life,, 
because  he  plead  so  boldly  here  the  cause  of  liberty!  A  gentleman, 
who  has  lately  returned  from  England,  is  a  member  of  this  body,  and  will 
hereafter  state  what  he  has  learnt  of  the  feeling  in  that  country  on  the 
subject  of  abolition,  and  respecting  Mr.  Tiiompson. 

Mr.  May  alluded  to  the  statement  in  Mr.  T's  letter,  that  in  ten  days  30,- 
000  signatures  were  obtained  to  a  petition  to  Parliament,  praying  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  the  Apprenticeship  System  in  ihe  West  Indies. 
Mr.  President,  said  he,  see  how  much  better  they  love  liberty  in  that  coun- 
try than  we  do  in  this  I — how  much  more  engaged  they  are  in  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed,  than  we  are  !  It  has  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, and  sneeringly  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  this  city,  that,  after 
all  our  exertions  tlie  past  year,  the  number  of  petitioners,  for  the  abolitiort 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  lias  not  exceeded  36,000.  In  ton 
days  nearly  that  number  was  raised  in  Scotland,  for  the  abolition  of  a 
much  less  oppressive  system.  Let  us,  sir,  redouble  our  exertions,  there- 
fore, and  not  be  wearied  in  our  efforts  to  wake  up  our  fellow-citizens  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty,  until  we  have  laid  before  Congress  a  petition,  sign- 
ed by  thirt>j-six  hundred  thousand  names,  if  so  many  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  our  purpose  there. 

Let  me,  he  continued,  call  the  attention  of  this  audience  to  one  more 
topic  introduced  in  Mr.  T's  letter— OT/^tho  effects  of  immediate  emanci- 
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pation  in  the  West  Indies.  ,-;£^     His  statement  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  tlie  IMarquis  of  Slijjo,  Governor  of  some  of  those 
islands,  and  by  the  evidence  which  has  recently  been  brought  before  the 
British  Parliament,  by  Fowel!  Buxton.     In  those  islands  where  the  eman- 
cipation was  entire  and  immediate,  the   liappiest  effects   have   followed. 
TJie  frecdmen  have  been  quiet,  contented,  and  industrious.     This  is  a  fact 
which  should  be  proclaimed  everywhere.     Providence  seems  to  be  gra- 
ciously teaching  this  nation,  by  tiie  plainest  lesson  of  example,  that  the 
way  in  wliich  right  and  duty  require  us  to  go,  will  be  safe  and  pleasant. 
We  shall  be  wholly  without  excuse  if  we  refuse  to  learn.     In  the  West 
Indies  we  see  before  us,  in  contrast,  the  system  of  partial  and  gradual 
•emancipation  on  the  one  Iinnd,  and  the  system  of  immediate  and  entire 
emancipation  on  the  otlier.     The  results  have  proved  the  safety  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  truths,  on  which  the  abolitionists  of  this  country  have  based 
their  enterprise  ;  and  have  repelled  the  anticipations  of  anarchy  and  blood 
shed  so  freely  indulged  and  propagated  by  the  opposers  of  this  holy  cause. 
Where  immediate  and  entire  emancipation  from  slavery  was  proclaimed, 
there  have    been  no  violence,  no  disturbances.     Except,  indeed,  on  the 
morning  of  their  redemption,  when  the   grateful  freemen  assembled  by 
thousands,  and  with  tumultuous,  enthusiastic  joy,  shouted  thanks  to  their 
earthly  benefactors,  and  gratitude  to  God  Most  High.     This   is   the  only 
disturbance  we  have  yet  heard  of.     So  entirely  convinced  are  the  philan- 
thropists of  Great  Brita.in  of  the  safety  and  duly  of  breaking  the  yoke  of 
slavery  at  once — and  of  the  unhappy  operation  of  the  ApprenticcshipSys- 
tem,  that  Mr.  Buxton  lias  introduced  a  Bill  into  tlie  House  of  Cwnmons 
during  this  present  session,  to  abolish  that  system  wherever  itex'Sts.  And 
the  abolitionists  of  England  are  heartily  cooperating  with   the  abolition- 
ists of  this  country,  in  tlie  determination  never  to  cease  from  rur  labors  un- 
til, by  the  power  of  truth,  and  tlie  blessing  of  God,  this  country,  and  the 
world  are  rid  of  slavery. 

Rsv.  Mr.  Thurston,  of  Winthrop,  Maine,  olFerrd  the  following:— 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  retrospect  of  the  past,  the  aspect  d'  the  present,  the  ground  of 
•oiir  cunlideiice  anil  the  somce  of  our  strength,  nrge  i^i  not  only  to  persevere,  but  te 
increase  our  activity  in  the  cause  of  universal  emancii^t'on. 

■  The  first  branch  of  the  inquiry  proposed,  in  this  resolution,  leads  us  to 
^  retrospect  of  the  past.  In  casting-  our  eyes  back  but  a  few  years,  we 
are  struck  with  the  extr.iordinaiy  indifference  which  prevailed  every- 
M'herc,  to  the  appalling  f;.ot,  tliat,  notv  ithstanding  we  claim  to  he  the 
freest  people  on  earth,  a  great  mass  of  the  population  existing  in  the 
midst  of  us  are  slaves.  This  slavery,  which  has  existed  ever  since  our 
independence  as  a  nation,  had  received  but  a  small  share  of  attention  com 
pared  to  the  iminense  importance  of  the  subject.  And  when,  at  last, 
some  few  minds  began  to  be  aroused  and  alarmed  at  the  evils  of  slavery, 
as  they  contemplated  the  condition  in  which  more  than  two  millions  of  im- 
mortal beings  w^e  placed  ;  and  whea  they  be^an  to  feel  for  them,  and  to 
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inquire  what  could  be  done  to  raise  up  our  oppressed  brethren  to  the  po?- 
eession  of  their  rights  as  men,  tliat  the  light  of  knowledge  and  of  the 
gospel  might  be  poured  into  their  benighted  souls,  the  inquiry  was  met  at 
the  very  threshold  with  the  cold-i>earted  reply,  that  it  was  a  matter  with 
which  none  but  the  masters  of  the  slaves  had  any  concern.  It  seemed 
to  be  almost  universally  admitted,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  whole  peo- 
ple to  disregard  the  claims  of  the  colored  race  to  the  humanity  and  sym- 
pathy of  Christians. 

Such  is  the  retrospect  of  the  past.  But  when  we  consider  what  has  been 
done,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  views 
of  men  ;  and  especially  when  we  look  across  the  Atlantic  and  see  what 
has  been  done  by  Great  Britain  for  tiie  slaves  in  her  colonies,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  same  means,  have  we  not  every  encouragement  to 
go  forward  with  new  activity  and  higher  liope  ? 

The  aspect  of  the  present  should  encourage  us.     We  have  done  more 
than  we  had  a  right  to  expect.     When  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety was  first  formed,  did  the  few  who  then  came  forward  in  the  ranks  an- 
ticipate that  in  1836,  such  a  Convention,  from  every  state  in  New  England, 
as  we  now  see,  would  be  assembled,  peaceably,  and  undisturbed,  in  this 
city,  and  in  such  a  house  as  this  ?   Wiio  could  have  anticipated  such  a  dis- 
semination of  correct  principles  so  widely  diffused,  as  we  now  see  from 
the  evidences  here  and  all  around  us.     The  subject  is  becoming  one  of 
universal  attention  and  interest.     Tlie  whole  length  and  breadth  of  our 
country,   the    people  are   waked  up    to  look  at  this  great  question    of 
slavexy,  and  a  spirit  is  raised  among  them  that  can  never  sleep  while  a 
single  s'ave  exists  in  tiie  land.     It  is  a  spirit  impelling  men  to  go  mighti- 
ly forwari,  in  the  strength  that  is  fiora  above,  to  the  redress  and  relief  of 
this  wrong.   The  mmisters  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  are  wak- 
ing up  this  3p.rit,  and  rousing  themselves  to  the  work.     The  discussion  of 
the  subject  by  Christians,  and  in  the  churches  is  producing  important  aiid 
valuable  effects. 

There  is  always  a  Jjsposition  to  fall  in  with  the  current  of  the  day,  and 
adopt  the  prevailing  opi.Mons  which  lead  off  from  the  line  of  right,  till  men 
forget  or  disregard  right  it.^.elf,  and  look  only  at  cxepediency.     The  priii- 
eiple  of  expediency,^  is  the  ruling  doctrine  of  the  age,  and  this  princi- 
ple of  expediency  is  rightly  deliucd  to  bo  ihc  sacrificing  of  the  principles- 
of  eternal  truth  and  right,  to  the  present  emergency,  and  wherever  right 
and  wrong  are  made  to  depend  on  an  emergency,  this  principle  of  expedicn- 
cy  has  obtained  greatly,  and  put  to  sleep  t\ie  consciences  of  men.    By  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject,  men  will  be  led  to  see  the  inconsistency  and 
absurdity  of  this  doctrine  of  expediency,  and  honce  it  is  that  discussioa 
is  producing  important  and  valuable  effects.     Many  have  been  benefitted 
by  it.     It  has  led  them  to  entertain  more  correct  and  sounder  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  great  principles  of  right  and  wrong.     The  cry  heretofore  has 
heeix  peace,  peace  ;  peace  in  sin,;  for  fear  of  raising,  the  anger  of  sinners. 
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The  multitude  here  seemed  to  understand,  that,  because  the  o^ospel  en- 
joined peace,  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  Christianity,  there  must  bo  peace 
though  every  thing  else  taught  in  that  gospel  should  be  sacrificed  to  it.  In 
practice  they  seem  to  understand  that  the  gospel  teaches  the  Christian 
that  it  is  first  peaceable,  and  then  pure,  so  far  as  the  impure  will  allow  it 
to  be,  without  quarrelling — that  it  is  gentle,  and  then  righteous,  just  so  far 
as  the  unrighteous  will  let  it  be,  without  opposition.  But  this  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel.  We  read  that  it  is  first  pure,  and  then  peaceable. 
As  far  as  in  us  lies  we  must  strive  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men — but  we 
must  not  live  with  them  in  impurity.  First  pure, then  peaceable.  'There 
is  no  peace  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked.'  It  seems  that  this  discussion 
is  to  bring  us  to  the  belief,  that,  in  order  to  have  peace  with  God  as  well 
as  man,  we  must  first  have  purity.  It  will  be  of  little  avail  to  build  up  a 
peace  that  has  no  sure  foundation.  We  may  erect  a  beautiful  structure, 
but  it  will  be  based  upon  the  sand,  and  in  the  day  of  trial  it  will  fall.  Dis- 
cussion is  doing  wonders  in  the  moral  and  religious  world.  We  see  what 
has  been  done  by  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  temperance.  It  has 
awakened  a  lively  interest  in  the  question  of  ritrht  and  wrong,  as  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  men  and  society  at  large.  Other  inquiries  of  the  day 
have  led  to  the  like  result.  Discussion  is  the  means  to  revive  and  quick- 
en the  moral  sense,  and  impress  upon  the  mind  its  individual  responsibili- 
ties. So  in  the  pursuits  of  business.  If  men  want  to  get  up  an  interest 
in  a  matter  of  commerce,  or  politics,  they  get  the  public  together  and  dis- 
cuss it.  For  this  reason,  we  use  discussion  to  get  up  an  interest  on  this 
momentous  question  of  slavery.  None  who  are  sure  of  being  in  the  right 
ever  fear  discussion.  Christians  must  discuss  this  subject  of  slavery,  and 
test  it  by  the  standard  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  when  they  do  that, 
thoroughly,  the  work  will  be  done.  If  the  seventeen  thousand  ministers 
of  the  gospel  in  the  land  were  all  to  hold  up  this  subject,  and  discuss  it, 
it  would  produce  all  the  change  we  desire  to  accomplish.  And  who  will 
take  it  up,  if  the  disciples  of  Christ  will  not.'  If  they  take  a  stand 
against  the  cause,  it  cannot  hope  to  succeed.  Why  then  should  we  be 
denied  the  right  of  discussion,  or  why  should  any  complain  of  our  u^  of 
it?  It  is  as  free  for  them  to  show  our  errors,  as  for  us  to  point  out  thfirs. 
Who  would  put  an  end  to  free  discussion  ?  What  great  moral  reforma- 
tion has  ever  been  effected  in  our  world  in  any  other  way  .' 

Secondly.  The  ground  of  our  confidence  encourages  us  to  gJ  on- 
ward. What  is  it  ?  Because  the  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,  and  our 
cause  is  based  on  truth  and  right.  See  what  the  truth  has  done  in  Great 
Britain,  and  what  it  is  doing  here,  but  I  will  not  dwell  on  this.  Again,  we 
are  encouraged  by  the  source  of  our  strength.  What  is  that?  Of  our- 
selves we  are  weak.  Without  Christ  we  can  do  nothing.  We  must  be 
guided  by  his  Spirit.  If  we  rely  on  him  and  go  forward  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  he  will  succeed  us,  he  will  prosper  us.  The  God  of  heaven  is 
the  avenger  of  the  oppressed,  and  he  regards  the  cry  of  the  destitute. 
He  it  is  who  has  given  the  promise,  that  the  time  will  come,  when  every 
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yoke  shall  be  broken,  and  the  oppressed  go  free.  Although  wo  do  not  see 
this  promise  fulfilled  now  ;  although  we  see  the  petitions  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia  disregarded,  yet  the  seeds  have 
been  sown,  and  we  know  we  have  effected  even  there,  more  than  could  have 
been  expected.  Assured  that  ajust  and  holy,  and  all  wise  God  will  pros- 
per the  work,  it  becomes  us  to  do,  not  only  what  we  have  done,  but  all  we 
can  do  ;  pledging  our  best  efforts,  exerting  our  talents,  devoting-  our  time, 
and  offering  up  our  prayers  to  Him  who  rules  the  armies  of  heaven  and 
governs  the  nations  upon  the  earth,  that  He  will  prosper  our  cause,  and 
will  so  turn  the  hearts  of  men  to  justice  and  righteousness,  that  the  laws 
•which  authorise  one  portion  of  our  fellow-men  to  deprive  another  portion 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  may  be  repealed,  and  all  the  oppressed  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  rights,  which  God  has  given  to  the  creatures  of  his 
power. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Stanton,  (Agent  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
formerly  a  student  of  the  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio)  rose  to  second  the  reso- 
lution, with  great  pleasure.  The  question  was  asked  why  we  go  on? 
why  are  we  bound  to  persevere,  and  to  increase  our  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  emancipation  .'  Why  do  I  oppose  slavery  ?  I  answer,  because  I  am 
a  moral  being.  Abolitionists  oppose  slavery  because  they  are  moral 
beings  ;  and  because  slavery  is  a  war  upon  the  happiness,  the  rights,  and 
the  interests  of  moral  beings  ;  a  war  not  only  upon  the  rights  of  man,  but 
of  angels — a  war  upon  the  rights  of  J(7ioi'a/i  himself;  a  Avar  upon  fcenJif, 
irrespective  of  the  rights  of  all  moral  agency,  whether  of  man,  angels,  or 
of  God.  I  am  unwilling  to  lower  down  the  dignity  of  this  subject  to  a 
mere  struggle  for  the  rights  of  man.  It  is  a  struggle  for  moral  rights,  in 
the  broadest,  widest,  deepest,  and  most  exalted  sense. 

Slavery  is  a  war  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  man.    What  is  the  war 
that  slavery  makes  on  the  slave's   rights  ?     The  liighest  and  proudest  dis- 
tinction   given  by  God   to   man,  is  rational  bting.     The   Law   of  God, 
proclaimed  in  Genesis  ix.  6,  is  'Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed.'     Previous  to  this  injunction,  God  permits  man  to 
kill  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  but  in  tiie  (ith  verse  he 
interposes  in  behalf  of  the  life  of  man.    'Whoso  sheddeth  man^s  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.'     Why  ?     Because,  'in  the  image  of  God 
made  he  man.'     The  beasts  wear  the   imnge  of  the  earth,  and  are  earth- 
ly, and  therefore  made  for  man's  use.     But  man,  says  Jehovah,  wears  My 
ima<re,  and  partakes  of  the  heavenly.     What  then  is  the  sin  of  slavery.^ 
Making  God's  image  ;5?-oper/?/,— sinking  it  to  the  condition  of  a  thing. 
Disregarding  the  distinction   between   rational    and    irrational  creatures. 
Scaling  the  Indderof  Heaven,  and  pulling  man  down  to  the  level  of  the 
brutps  that  perish.     It  is  God,  and  not  abolitionists  that  instituted  these 
inherent  rights  of  man.     He  says  that  in  his   own  image   has  he  created 
man.     What  does  slavery  do  ?     Ft  profanes  the  image  of  God.     It  takes 
man,  whom  God  has  crowned  wiUi  glory,  and  honor,  and  power,  and  trans- 
forms him  to  a  beast,  fetters  his  body  with  chains,  and  crushes  his  moral 
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being.  God  created  man  a  king,  and  made  him  but  a  little  lower  than  the 
ano-els.  In  sublime  and  solemn  conference,  it  was  said  in  the  counsels  of 
Jehovah,  'Let  us  make  man.'  Not  till  then  did  God  take  counsel  in  all 
the  works  of  his  hands.  'Let  us  make  man,  and  let  him  have  dominion.' 
God  gave  him  a  sceptre.  Slavery  takes  it  away,  and  lets  man  lord  it 
over  his  fellow-man  as  if  he  were  a  beast.  I  cannot  better  express  my 
views  of  slavery,  tlian  by  quoting  from  a  minister  of  the  name  of  Harding, 
at  the  south,  writing  to  a  friend  at  the  North.  'I  wonder,'  he  says,  '  how 
I  could  ever  have  apologized  for  slavery.  It  is  the  concocted  essence  of 
fraud,  tyranny,  and  cold-hearted  avarice.'  That  is  the  definition  of  slave- 
ry by  one  who  had  seen  and  known  it  for  many  years. 

Slavery !  Let  that  man  practice  it  who  can — I  envy  not  his  posses- 
sions, or  his  heart.  Let  that  man  apologize  for  it  who  can — I  envy  not 
liis  intellect  or  moral  perception.  Let  those  who  can,  refuse  the  claims 
of  the  slave  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  denounce  those,  who  in  the  name 
of  humanity  and  of  God,  demand  that  the  oppressed  shall  go  free  ; — 
I  envy  not  their  hearts,  or  their  intellects,  for  they  dishonor  God,  in  liis 
image,  and  shut  out  men  from  their  sympathies. 

Slavery  not  only  makes  the  slave  a  slave,  but  it  destroys  the  love  of 
freedom  here.  It  makes  war  upon  us  at  the  North,  as  well  as  upon  the 
rights  of  man,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  South.  I  regard  it  as  a  fixed 
principle,  that  slavery  endangers  liberty  every  where.  The  first  princi- 
ple of  slavery  is,  that  might  makes  right.  Power  can  take  the  crown  from 
the  head  of  man,  which  God  placed  there,  when  he  created  him,  and  put 
a  yoke  upon  his  neck  and  fetters  upon  his  limbs.  And  will  it  stop  there  ? 
Already  this  same  lawless  power,  which  binds  the  colored  man  to  slavery, 
calls  for  a  gag  to  be  put  in  our  mouths.  Give  it  that,  and  how  long  be- 
fore it  will  put  a  yoke  upon  our  necks  ?  Slavery  gives  power  to  one  man 
to  seize  another  and  sever  him  from  all  ties,  all  sympathies,  all  rights. 
Who  is  safe  ?  Can  you  confine  the  operations  of  this  principle  to  the  black 
man  .'  Already  it  has  outlawed,  in  one  vast  section  of  our  country,  every 
man,  white  or  black,  who  dares  to  say,  he  sympathises  with  the  down-trod- 
den slave.  This  great  subject  assumes  an  importance  to  which  no  man 
who  loves  himself  or  his  country  should  be  indifferent.  It  is  directly  the 
struggle  between  right  and  might ;  the  right  that  not  only  claims  to  hold 
the  slaves  of  the  South,  but  to  make  the  freemen  of  the  North  slaves  ;  for 
what  is  it  but  to  be  a  slave,  if  we  cannot  speak  or  write  only  what  our 
masters  dictate?  The  grand  question  at  issue  now  is,  whether  the  South 
have  a  right  to  hold  us  of  the  North  in  subjection. 

O,  it  is  all  theory,  says  one — all  exaggeration  ;  the  South  asks  no  such 
thing.  But  what  are  the  claims  of  the  South?  What  are  the  demands 
of  Gov.  M'Duffie,  that  champion  of  oppression,  the  patriarch  of  slavery, 
the  theologian  of  the  slave  school.  He  tells  our  governors  and  legislators 
to  stop  the  mouths  of  free  citizens  who  dare  to  talk  against  slavery. 
He  tells  us  that  we  know  nothing  of  liberty,  because  we  have  got  no 
slaves,  and  that  we  must  make  slaves  ofour  laboring  men,  or  we  cannot  en- 
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joy  freedom.  He  says  that  slavery  is  the  proper  condition  of  laborers,  and 
that  the  colored  race  were  made  for  slaves.  He  makes  God  a  liar,  who  says, 
that  of  one  blood  created  he  all  nations  upon  earth.  God  has  set  up  a  right 
which  knows  no  distinction  of  race  or  color.  '  As  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  unto  tiiem.'  M'Duffie  says  he  knows 
bettor  than  God.  You  must  not  do  unto  the  colored  man  as  you  would 
he  should  do  unto  you.  God  commands  the  oppressor  to  break  the  yoke 
and  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  M'Duffie  says,  if  you  obey  God,  and  set 
the  slaves  free,  you  will  all  become  slaves;  and  for  fear  of  this,  he  calls 
upon  the  Legislatures  of  the  free  states,  to  put  a  gag  into  the  mouths  of 
their  citizens,  lest  they  should  talk  off  the  fetters  of  the  slave.  Theory? 
Is  this  theory,  when  such  demands  as  these  are  made  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  those  who  shall  dare  to  speak  against  slavery  !  within  the  sound  of  the 
hammers  on  Bunker  Hill? 

But  the  Union,  the  Union  they  say  will  be  rent  if  we  don't  submit  to 
the  demands  of  the  South,  and  consent  to  be  the  apologists  of  the  sin  of 
slavery.  The  Union  rent? — it  is  rent  already,  and  by  slavery.  What 
were  the  laws  of  the  South  against  the  citizens  of  the  North,  before  this 
subject  was  discussed  ?  As  bad  as  they  are  now  in  fact,  though  less  so  in 
practice.  What  are  they  now  ?  Arc  we  not  free  citizens .'  and  is  not 
liberty  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  a  part  of  that  freedom  which  is  guar- 
anteed to  us  by  the  Constitution  ?  Yet  who  of  us  that  have  dared  to  speak 
our  sentiments  against  slavery  can  go  to  the  South  ?  I  can't  go  to  a  South- 
ern State,  though  I  carry  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  the  other.  The  Union,  the  Constitution,  the  laws  would 
be  no  protection  to  me.  M'Duffie  and  the  South  assume  to  establish 
a  set  of  principles,  which  every  man  must  hold,  or  be  banished  from  the 
South.  You  shan't  come  here,  says  the  South  unless  you  approve  slavery, 
and  you  shan't  talk  against  slavery  in  the  North.  Why  ?  because  it  is  an 
interference  with  our  domestic  institutions  !  And  what  lias  the  South  to  do 
in  this  matter  of  interference  in  our  domestic  institution  of  liberty  of 
speech  ?  Why,  she  has  plenty  of  work  for  our  governors  to  do,  and  stands 
over  them  rod  in  hand,  while  they  concoct  their  messages,  calling  upon  the 
legislature  to  gag  us  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  M'Duffie  of  the 
South  !  We  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  South,  by  talking  about 
slavery.  O,  no  !  But  it  is  all  very  riglit  and  proper,  that  we  should  be 
mobbed  and  gagged  by  the  interference  of  the  South  with  us  ! 

The  direct  demand  of  the  South  upon  the  North  is,  that  we  should  put 
down  free  discussion,  by  legislation.  I  rejoice,  sir,  that  the  slaveholders 
have  brought  the  question  there.  The  abolitionists  began  with  advocat- 
ing the  rights  of  the  colored  man  at  the  South ;  but  now,  when  they  deny 
to  us  the  right  of  free  discussion,  they  make  our  cause  a  defence  of  the 
rights,  not  of  the  slaves,  but  of  MAN,  bond  or  free.  The  question  now  is, 
whether  slavery  or  free  discussion  shall  triumph.  Had  we  better  have 
slavery,  and  surrender  free  discussion,  or  leave  discussion  to  go  on,  to  take 
the  field  and  grapple  with  slavery,  and  let  God  speed  the  right  ?   We  ask 
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nothing  but  the  right  of  free  discussion.  Giv^o  us  that  and  we  will  put 
down  slavery.  The  South  may  demand  what  they  please  ;  it  matters  not 
unless  the  North  succumb  to  it,  and  the  North  cannot  stop  our  mouths, 
without  decreeing  that  all  her  citizens  shall  bo  slaves. 

What  has  been  done  already  at  the  dictation  of  the  South  ?  Look  at 
the  Church.  At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  9lh  of  May,  1836,  a  memorial  was 
presented  by  a  Rev.  gentleman,  from  the  East,  signed  by  151  travelling 
and  49  local  preachers,  in  all  200,  praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  original 
rules,  which  prohibited  slaveholding  by  churcli  members.  A  like  peti- 
tion was  signed  by  2284  members  of  the  Church.  The  subject  was  refer^ 
ed  to  a  select  committee,  and  what  did  they  do?  Reported  resolutions 
■which  went  to  approve  slavery,  and  denounce  two  of  the  ministers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference,  for  attending  an  abolition  meeting  in  Cincinnati. 
This  was  done  by  slaveholding  ministers  of  Christ.  Yes,  sir,  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  under  the  terrible,  soul-destroying  influence  of  the  sin  of  slave- 
ry, could  rise  in  that  Conference,  and  denounce  two  of  their  brethren  for 
attending  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  as  guilty  of  '  a  damning  iniquity!  '  * 

Another  branch  of  the  Church,  a  Presbytery,  I  think,  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  passed  a  vote,  ordering  its  delegates  to  retire,  if  the  subject  of 
slavery  is  discussed  in  the  General  Assembly.  Sir,  I  am  a  Presbyterian, 
and  by  this  proceeding  must  regard  myself,  with  all  the  abolitionists,  ex- 
communicated from  that  body  ;  but,  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  grieve  at  this 
separation,  when  the  sanction  of  that  Cliurch  is  thus  to  be  given  to  bring 
a  curse  and  a  mildew  upon  us,  by  baptizing  as  holy  the  sin  of  slavery. 

What  are  the  pulpits  doing  in  this  cause  ?  Apologizing  for  slavery,  and 
denouncing  and  excluding  those  who  preach  up  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity for  the  bond  as  well  as  the  free. 

What  is  the  press  doing  ?  Eulogizing  slavery,  and  calling  together  mob9 
to  put  down  free  discussion. 

What  are  our  Governors  doing.'  Concocting  messages  to  justify  slave- 
ry, and  calling  it  patriotism  to  shut  our  mouths,  and  let  oppression  have 
its  way. 

What. were  they  doing  in  Fanucil  Ilall — the  boasted  Cradle  of  Liberty 

*  Another  member  of  tliat  Conference,  William  A.  Smitb,  said  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr. 
Scott,  a  member  who  opposed  shivery,  '  /  Would  to  God,  he  were  in  heaven,  lohere 
he  is  prepared  to  go.'  Thus,  in  eflect,  wishing'  his  brother  were  dead.  If  tlie  de- 
sire of  tlie  eye  can,  as  Christ  tells  us,  coiniiiit  adidtery  in  tile  heart,  does  not  this  wisii, 
that  a  brother  were  dead,  commit  murder  in  the  heart  ?  Mr.  Smitli  must  l)e  a  fnin  be- 
liever in  tile  efiicacy  of  the  apology  of  Richard  HI.,  the  crooked  backed  tyrant,  for  kilt- 
in;,^  King  Henry  and  Prince  Edward.  When  the  murderer  is  courting  ilie  lady  Aime, 
^vllosc  husband  and  friends  he  had  butchered,  she  reproaches  him  for  the  crime,  and 
Bays — '  they  are  in  heaven,  where  thou  canst  never  come.'  To  which  Richard  replies, 
'  Then  should  you  thank  me,  gentle  lady,  who  helped  to  send  them  thither  !  '  Richard,  no 
doubt,  was  as  pious  in  his  wish,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  He  wished  that  those  who 
.stood  m  the  way  ot  his  oppression  of  human  beings,  '  were  in  heaven,  where  they  were 
prepared  to  go  ;  '  and  so,  in  pure  kindness,  he  helped  to  send  them  thither.  Why  should 
not  Mr.  Smith  extend  the  same  kindness  to  his  beloved  brother  Scott !     Lynch  him  1 
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in  August  last?  Bindinnf  liberty  for  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Southern 
slaver}',  and  calling  on  New  England  hands,  to  come  forward  and  put  the 
fire  under. 

Wliat  are  men  about — the  laboring  men  of  the  free  States,  who,  M'Duf- 
fie  says,  are  not  fit  to  own  their  own  bodies?  They  too,  are  joining  the 
inobs,  at  the  bidding  of  those  who  tell  them  that  every  laborer  ought  to  be 
a  sldve ;  and  the  man  who  comes  forward  to  defend  their  riofht  to  be  free- 
men,  does  it  at  the  risk  of  fire  and  fliggot — ay,  and  they  are  to  be  made  to 
kindle  it.  , 

But  our  opponents  have  one  argument,  always  at  hand.  Why  don't 
you  go  to  the  Soutli  and  preach  up  abolition  ?  Don't  talk  to  us,  go  to  the 
South,  there  are  no  slaves  here,  why  preach  against  slavery  at  the  North  ? 
This  was  the  answer  of  the  evil  spirits  to  Christ, — hast  thou  come  to  tor- 
ment us  before  our  time.     Let  us  alone. 

Why,  sir,  we  have  got  a  work  to  do  here,  to  preach  slavery  out  of  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  North.  The  North  is  slaveholding  in  spirit ! 
They  justify  and  applaud  the  slaveholder,  and  denounce  all  who  open 
their  mouths,  or  wield  a  pen  against  slavery.  At  the  command  of  the 
slaveholder,  they  trample  under  feet  the  sacred  rights  of  liberty  and  free 
discussion,  and  set  on  the  mob,  to  hunt  down  tlie  man  who  dares  to  lisp  a 
■word  to  bring  the  slavery  of  the  South  into  condemnation.  Recreant 
New  England!  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  the  spot  that  gave  me  birth. 
Recreant  land  of  the  Pilgrims  !  which  first  received  the  footsteps  of  those 
who  fled  from  oppression,  tiiat  they  might  be  free.  Recreant  land  of  Rog- 
er Williams,  the  Apostle  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  thought 
and  speech.  Recreant  soil  of  Bunker  Hill,  which  drank  the  blood  of  the 
Martyrs  who  died  that  we  might  proclaim  'AH  men  are  born  free  and 
equal ! '     O  !  thou  hast  crucified  Liberty  ! 

But  they  tell  us  that  it  is  dangerous  to  discuss  slavery.  It  is  never  dan- 
gerous to  discuss  Right.  God  made  Right,  and  commanded  men  to  seek 
for  the  Right.  We  must  seek  it  in  the  light,  by  discussion,  and  not  in  the 
dark.  Our  Saviour  speaks  of  a  certain  class  of  men  who  feared  discus- 
sion and  loved  darkness  rather  than  light.  Why  .'  because  their  deeds 
were  evil — that  was  all.  Discussion  is  light,  and  no  man  Avho  has  right  on 
his  side  fears  it.  The  man  who  is  doing  that  wiiich  is  wicked,  seeks  the 
night  and  shuns  the  day.  He  would  not  only  put  out  the  moon,  but  the 
stars  also.  So  would  the  men  who  seek  to  cover  the  sin  of  slavery,  put 
out  the  little  light  that  free  discussion  is  throwing  upon  that  darkness. 

But  the  excitement ! — it  produces  great  excitement!  Well,  there  al- 
ways is  excitement,  when  truth  combats  with  error.  Who  ever  heard  of 
great  moral  or  religious  reforms,  or  of  any  great  good,  without  some  soul, 
some  zeal,  some  excitement?  Excitement  to  get  rid  of  sin  is  better  than 
to  go  on  sinning  to  get  rid  of  excitement.  Excitement  is  better  than  slave- 
ry. Excitement  here,  in  this  world,  is  better  than  the  reproaches  of  the 
ruined  slave  in  another  world,  for  taking  from  him  the  Bible.  In  that  day 
may  he  not  say  to  you,  you  were  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  you  were  a 
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lawyer,  you  had  influence,  wealtli,  and  power,  and  you  neglected  to  plead 
for  tlie  slave,  you  left  liim  to  perish  lor  fear  of  an  excitement.  God  has 
declared  that  for  such  neglect  he  will  call  you  to  account  in  the  day  of 
judgment.  Rather  tiian  meet  such  reproaches  and  be  called  to  such  ac- 
count, it  were  better  to  toil  like  the  slave  through  life,  and  go  down  to  the 
grave  in  sorrow.  Let  us  have  an  excitement,  and  let  us  bear  the  frowns 
of  men,  if  in  the  day  of  judgmtMit  the  brow  of  God  will  be  placid. 

Why  don't  you  go  to  the  South  ?  I  hear  it  said  again  by  our  opponents. 
Yes,  men  point  with  a  dagger,  and  say,  why  don't  you  go  to  the  South? 
They  mean,  why  don't  you  walk  into  your  grave  ?  They  know  that  at  the 
•South  there  is  no  law,  no  constitution,  no  country  for  the  abolitionist. 
Let  him  step  his  foot  on  Charleston  wharf,  and  be  proclaimed  a  friend  of 
the  slave,  and  he  is  a  dead  man.  Why  is  it  so?  Because  the  people  of 
the  North  have  libelled  us  as  fanatics  and  incendiaries,  and  gives  the 
South  the  example  to  treat  us  as  outlaws. 

Why  don't  we  go  to  the  South  ?  Because  in  your  presses  here  in  Bos- 
ton, and  your  speeches  in  Faneuil  Hall,  you  tell  the  people  of  the  South, 
that  the  abolitionists  are  miserable  wretches,  unprincipled  men,  enemies 
to  the  South  and  to  their  country,  who  would  apply  the  torch  of  the  in- 
cendiary to  the  dwellings  of  the  slaveholders,  and  the  knife  of  the  assas- 
sin to  their  throats. 

Why  don't  we  go  to  the  South  ?  Why  don't  we  jump  into  a  furnace, 
which  the  pro-slavery  men  of  the  North  have  kindled  to  consume  us  I  No, 
sir.  We  must  convert  the  North  before  we  go  to  the  South.  We  must 
-convince  the  North  that  Ave  are  not  what  they  have  taught  the  South  to 
believe  us  to  be.  We  must  bring  back  the  lost  rights  of  the  citizen,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  to  equal  protection  and  privileges  in  every  State. 
We  must  wipe  off  the  stigma,  which  the  libels  of  the  pro-slavery  men  of 
the  North  have  fixed  upon  us,  until  the  word  abolitionist,  shall  no  longer 
he  the  signal  at  the  South  for  the  cry, '  Seize  him  !  Lynch  him  !  Kill  him  ! ' 

I  am  not  speaking  of  slavery  now,  but  of  the  rights  of  free  citizens.  If  I 
talk  strongly,  it  is  because  I  feel  that  this  spirit  of  slavery  at  the  North 
would  not  only  prevent  us  from  freeing  the  slaves  of  the  South,  but  would 
make  us  slaves.  It  shows  that  there  is  enough  yet  to  be  done  to  combat 
the  slave  spirit  of  the  North,  before  we  go  to  the  South.  But  though  we 
may  speak  in  strong  terms,  we  would  appeal  to  the  North  in  the  language 
of  persuasion  and  not  of  reproach,  to  raise  them  to  a  sense  of  duty,  not  to 
offend.  We  should  not  be  discouraged  though  the  multitude  rise  up 
anrainst  us.  Discussion  is  going  on  and  will  go  on.  The  public  mind  is 
probed  ;  the  moral  atmosphere  is  beginning  to  be  purified.  We  are  but 
the  humble  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God  to  that  end.  It  is  for  God  to 
say  how  and  when  the  work  shall  be  accomplished.  Whether  the  Repub- 
lic shall  live  or  die,  before  the  system  is  purified,  is  with  God.  It  cannot 
live  with  the  cancer  of  slavery  preying  on  its  vitals.  But  live  or  die,  we 
Will  have  the  consciousness  of  doing  our  duty. 
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Why,  what  a  stain  is  this  slavery  on  our  country ;  the  boasted  land  of 
freedom,  the  pioneer  of  liberty;  with  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
proclaiming  throughout  the  world,  that  '  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,' 
inviting  the  oppressed,  from  other  lands  to  come  hither  and  inhale  the  pure 
and  elastic  atmosphere  of  our  Republic  ?  And  when  they  come,  they  be- 
hold a  system  of  slavery  pervading  half  the  Union,  which  would  not  for  a 
day,  be  suffered  to  exist  in  the  old  world.  And  for  this,  we  are  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  must  shrink  before  the  rebuke 
of  the  greatest  despot  of  Europe. 

Send  your  ambassador  to  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  to  expostulate  with 
him  on  his  cruel  treatment  of  unhappy  and  down-trodden  Poland.  '  Where 
do  you  come  from,'  says  Nicholas  to  the  representative  of  us  Republi- 
cans? 'From  Republican  America.'  'You  feel  for  enslaved  Poland,' 
says  Nicholas;  '  where  did  you  come  from  ?  '  '  From  Republican  Ameri- 
ca,' proudly  answers  the  ambassador.  'Were  you  ever  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  seat  of  your  Government  ?  Did  you  ever  see  man,  the 
image  of  God,  bought  and  sold  tiiere  in  the  market  like  cattle  ?  Are  you 
a  lawyer,  and  did  you  ever  read  the  laws  of  your  Southern  States  that 
make  man  a  chattel,  and  take  from  him  all  the  rights  of  humanity  .'  And 
yet  you  come  here  to  rebuke  me  for  enslaving  Poland  !  Thou  hypocrite ! 
thou  child  of  the  devil  !  go  back  to  your  Republican  America,  abolish 
your  own  slavery,  and  then  come  and  talk  to  me  of  the  subjugation  of  Po- 
land 1     If  that  is  liberty  in  Republican  America,  give  us  despotism  ! ' 

Sir,  wc  boast  of  our  eftbrts  as  a  people,  in  the  cause  of  Missions  to  con- 
vert the  Heathen.  But  what  can  your  Missionaries  say  when  they  go  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  New  Zealander,  the  Caffrian  and  the  Idolaters  of 
the  East?  '  Where  do  you  come  from,'  they  will  ask  of  the  Christian 
Minister?  'From  Christian  America,  whore  the  doctrines  of  this  book  of 
God,  are  taught  in  all  their  purity.'  Is  that  the  Bible,  which  you  bring 
to  us,  and  do  you  have  that  Bible  in  America  ?'  '  Yes.'  '  Were  you  ever 
in  South  Carolina?  and  is  tliat  tlie  Bible  which  sanctions  the  slavery  of 
South  Carolina,  and  its  laws  against  your  colored  citizens?'  'Yes,' 
*  Then  carry  your  Bible  and  your  piiilanlhropy  back  again.  Here  even 
the  victims  to  our  religion  do  not  throw  themselves  under  the  wheels  of 
Juggernaut,  unless  they  arc  willing.  The  widow  does  not  mount  the  fu- 
neral pile  to  consume  her  living  body  with  tliat  of  her  dead  husband,  un- 
less she  is  willing — we  do  not  otfor  our  aged  parents  or  helpless  children 
to  the  god  of  the  Ganges,  unless  we  are  willing.  Bat  in  Christian  Ame- 
rica you  crush  your  victims  under  the  wheels  of  the  Juggernaut  of  slave- 
ry, willing  or  not ;  you  tear  the  parents  from  the  children,  the  children 
from  the  parents,  and  offer  them  «p  to  the  J\Ioloch  of  avarice,  willing  or 
not.  Go  home,  and  first  learn  to  practice  what  you  came  here  to  preach 
to  us  ;  give  us  paganism,  if  Christianity  sanctio7js  slavery.'' 

I  am  aware  of  the  difHcnlties  that  surround  slavery,  but  these  difficulties 
are  not  created  or  increased  by    us.    They   are    intrinsic.     Suppose    we 
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wait,  these  difficulties  cannot  be  removed.  Tiie  longer  slavery  contin- 
ues to  exist,  the  more  the  difficulties  of  removing  it  will  increase.  I  am 
aware  that  some  of  our  friends  who  are  going-  to  be  on  our  side  shortly, 
think  we  had  better  stop  a  little  now,  and  see  what  will  come  of  it,  see 
if  abolition  won't  be  made  easier,  by  letting  slavery  alone  for  a  Mhile. 
They  tell  us,  '  here  is  this  great  giant  slavery,  wilh  which  you  have 
been  contending ;  you  have  made  him  stagger,  he  begins  to  falter  un- 
der your  blows,  and  now,'  say  our 'friends,  just  let  him  rest  awhile. 
Feed  him  well,  let  him  get  refreshed  and  grow  strong,  and  then  we  will 
join  you  and  grapple  with  him  again!'  They  tell  us  that  there  are  not 
three  millions  of  slaves  yet ;  only  let  slavery  go  on  till  there  are  ten  mil- 
lions, and  then  what  an  easy  and  pleasant  affair  it  will  be  to  abolish  it. 
Just  take  it  up,  some  afternoon,  as  a  tea  party  operation,  and  it  is  done ! 
No,  sir.  We  have  fought  too  long  and  gained  too  much  to  give  over, 
just  as  our  adversary  begins  to  grow  weak  after  his  most  desperate  strug- 
gles at  resistance.     Who  would  falter  and  turn  back  now.' 

'  Who  so  base  as  be  a  slave — 
Who  would  be  a  traitor  knave, 
Let  liim  turn  and  flee." 

No,  sir,  though  the  rulers  and  the  Governors  are  against  us,  though  the 
Hierarchy  denounce  us,  though  the  mobs  are  set  upon  us,  in  the  name  of 
God  will  we  go  forward,  for  it  is  God  that  giveth  us  the  victory !  The 
christian  world  is  on  our  side.  George  Thompson,  whom  they  drove 
from  America  for  preaching  liberty,  is  raising  the  abolitionists  of  Europe, 
and  they  will  come  to  our  aid.  All  the  great  moral  and  religious  opera- 
tions of  the  day  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  great  question.  All  the 
moral  elements,  all  the  attributes  of  Jehovah  are  on  our  side,  and  shall 
■we  stop,  and  talk  of  delaying  the  work,  till  some  more  convenient  sea- 
son ?  I  think,  with  Mr.  Birney,  that  we  have  delayed  too  long.  In  five 
years  more,  says  Mr.  Birney,  had  nothing  been  done  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  public  opinion  on  slavery,  the  South  would  have  been  able  to 
buy  up  and  control  the  North,  and  treat  thern  as  slaves,  if  they  dared  to 
complain  of  slavery.  No,  sir,  if  we  give  over  now,  we  yield  forever. 
There  will  be  no  hope  of  averting  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  from  this 
devoted  land,  this  land  of  boasted  right,  but  practiced  wrong.  Theclouds 
are  gathering  over  us.  The  cry  of  the  oppressed  is  ascending  up  to 
Heaven,  and  if  God  puts  forth  his  hand  against  the  oppressors,  theclouds 
will  burst  on  us  in  overwhelming  torrents,  and  our  sun  will  go  down  in 
endless  night. 

No!  We  must  not  stop.  We  must  hasten  our  efforts.  The  subject 
of  slavery  is  before  the  people.  Keep  it  steadily  there,  with  the  broad 
light  of  free  discussion  pouring  upon  it,  and  exhibiting  it  in  all  its  defor- 
mity. Would  you  put  out  the  light  of  discussion.'  Suppose  a  thousand 
vessels,  tempest  tost,  were  hovering  on  your  coast,  at  midnight  and 
while  one  single  light  is  guiding  their  course,  some  wretch  should  go  and 
put  out  that  light,  and  leave  the  vessels  to  be  dashed  upon  the  rocks? 
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Would  he  not  be  more  than  insane?'  And  is  not  he  so,  who,  when  the 
fountains  of  the  great  moral  deep  are  broken  up,  and  reason  and  right  are 
seen  tossing  to  and  fro  in  the  tempest,  should  stretch  forth  his  hand  to 
put  out  the  liglit  of  free  discussion?  No  !  let  the  light  shine  on,  and  it 
will  bring  us  safe  into  that  placid  harbor  where  are  universal  peace  and 
eternal  emancipation.  God  fill  our  sails  with  propitious  breezes — God 
give  our  vessel  strength  to  breast  the  storm — God  give  her  a  gallant  crew, 
and  vouchsafe  to  place  at  her  helm  Him,  who,  when  the  tempest  raged, 
said  to  the  winds  and  the  waves,  peace,  be  still  ! 
[The  resolution  passed  unanimously.] 

Rev.  James  Milligan,  of  Ryegate,  Vermont,  proposed  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  in  carrying  forward  tliis  great  work,  we  must  strive  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  God. 

Mr.  M.  enforced  this  consideration  in  a  brief  view  of  the  duties  of  the 
Christian,  in  his  relation  to  the  question  of  emancipation.  It  was  our 
duty,  in  all  things,  but  especially  in  this  great  work,  to  direct  our  views 
to  the  glory  of  God.  No  matter  how  severely  the  momentary  storm 
might  beat  upon  us,  if  we  relied  on  the  promises  of  God,  we  should  ulti- 
mately be  brought  to  a  safe  haven.  We  must  not  be  deterred  by  the 
frowns  of  men  or  the  threats  of  the  rulers,  but  like  Moses  and  Aaron, 
standing  before  the  hardened  Pharaoh,  lift  up  our  voices,  and  cry  to  the 
slaveholder,  let  the  people  go,  that  they  may  worship  God  in  freedom. 

Rev.  Theodore  S.  Wright,  of  New  York,  [an  educated  black  gen- 
tleman, the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
seconded  the  resolution.  We  give  his  language,  as  near  as  possible,  pre- 
cisely as  he  spoke,  in  order  that  those  who  doubt  the  capacity  of  the  col- 
ored man,  may,  if  they  are  candid,  judge  from  the  effects  of  a  limited 
education,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wright,  what  might  be  done,  if  the  colored 
race  enjoyed  the  same. means  and  incentives  for  intellectual  culture  as 
the  whites.     Mr.  Wright  is  not  merely  a  colored  man,  but  a  black  man.] 

Mr.  President,  (said  Mr.  Wright)  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  human- 
ity is  suffering,  and  suffering  in  the  race  to  which  I  belong— fellow-m-en 
of  my  own  color ;  and  were  it  not  that  I  had  been  requested  to  speak,  I 
should  not  venture  to  open  my  mouth  in  an  assembly,  where  there  are 
so  many  of  my  friends,  so  much  better  able  to  plead  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. Sir,  I  am  identified  with  two  millions  and  a  half  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  whose  minds,  as  well  as  their  bodies,  are  chained 
down  and  crushed  by  slavery,  and  who  have  no  power  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. Every  one  of  them,  if  their  voice  could  reach  my  ears,  would 
say — 'Speak  for  us!— Oh,  plead  for  us! '  They  would  say,  'Oh  !  if  I 
were  in  your  place,  how  I  would  speak  and  plead  for  myself,  and  for  my 
fellow-sufferers.'     Let  me  then,  sir,  say  a  few  words. 

If  the  two  millions  and  a  half  of  slaves  in  these  United  States,  could 
lift  up  their  heads,  bowed  low,  and  look  upon  this  assembly,  and  see  the 
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noble  spirits  that  are  laboring  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  with  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  they  would  exclaim,  go  on  ;  go  on,  in  the  spirit  of  the  resolution, 
and  as  the  big  tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks,  they  would  praise  God  for 
what  he  was  doing  for  them,  and  learn  to  pray  for  grace  to  wait  patient- 
ly till  the  time  of  their  deliverance  shall  come.  They  would  say  to  you, 
not  to  be  discouraged — they  would  say  to  the  professing  Christians  of 
this  land,  not  to  reproach  them,  but  they  would  say,  'the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  love  of  God,  and  God  tells  you,  if  you  love  him,  to  love  your 
neighbor.  We  are  your  neigiibors,  and  you  see  us  down-trodden  and 
poor,  and  blind,  and  naked  :  you  see  the  spirit  of  oppression  abroad, 
crushing  our  souls  and  bodies  to  the  dust,  and  you  hear  God  commanding 
you  to  go  to  the  oppressors,  and  in  his  name  to  call  upon  them  to  undo 
the  heavy  burdens,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  We  can't  do  it.  You 
have  the  laws  in  your  hands.  We  must  suffer  and  be  silent — you  can 
speak  and  undo  the  heavy  burden.'  Yes,  sir,  this  would  be  their  lan- 
guage. I  see  their  tears  flow  in  gratitude,  as  you  are  ready  to  answer 
them,  and  tell  them  you  are  hastening  to  undo  their  heavy  burdens.  Yes, 
sir,  it  is  true,  thanks  be  to  God.  We  hope  much  from  your  agents, 
from  the  press,  from  your  conventions,  from  all  you  are  doing  for  us,  but 
we  hope  more  from  God!  The  cause  of  emancipation  is  identified  with 
prayer.  Did  you  ever  see  an  abolitionist  without  prayer?  You  have 
gone  forth  armed  with  prayer,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The 
whole  land  has  been  raised  up  against  you,  because  you  have  labored  to 
convince  the  oppressor,  that  he  should  no  longer  oppress.  You  have  had 
to  contend  with  a  world  in  arms.  Talent,  power,  wealth,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Church  have  all  been  roused  against  you.  But,  though  you 
be  persecuted  even  unto  death,  God  is  on  your  side,  and  he  is  stronger 
than  them  all.  Christianity  has  gone  forth,  though  Stephen  was  stoned, 
though  Paul  was  imprisoned  and  mobbed,  and  the  city  in  commotion.  It 
cost  life  to  spread  the  gospel,  but  blessed  be  God,  life  has  not  been  taken 
here,  in  the  cause  of  abolition.  Yes,  the  friend  of  the  colored  man  lives 
— blessed  be  God,  Garrison  lives!  To  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
wherever  the  colored  man  can  hear  this,  he  will  raise  his  hands  to  heav- 
en, and  say  blessed  be  God,  Garrison  lives!  I  am  speaking  the  language 
of  the  slave.  I  pray  to  be  excused,  if  I  am  trespassing  on  any  of  the 
customs  of  society  in  saying  this,  in  the  presence  of  my  friend,  but  I  can- 
not help  it.  I  know  how  the  colored  man  feels.  God  has  raised  up  Gar- 
rison for  him,  and  blessed  be  God,  he  lives  to  plead  his  cause.  Oh,  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  tell  how  the  heart  of  the  colored  man  yearns  toward 
those  who  plead  his  cause.  You  have  never  felt  the  oppression  of  the 
slave.  You  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  have  a  master,  or  to  see 
your  parents  and  children  in  slavery.  I  was  borniin  New  Jersey.  I 
knew  a  woman,  the  slave  of  the  richest  man  in  the  place,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  land.  He  despised  her  entreaties,  and  would  not 
let  her  go  free.  I  pity  him.  They  are  both  dead.  I  believe  she  is  in 
heaven,  but  where  he  is  God  knows. 
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The  slave  hag  a  friend  in  heaven,  though  he  may  have  none  here. 
There  the  chains  of  the  slave  will  be  knocked  off,  and  he  shall  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  We  know  that  the  influence  of  prejudice, 
and  the  love  of  power  and  avarice  will  oppress  us  here,  and  exclude  us 
from  privileges,  on  account  of  our  color;  but  we  know  it  will  not  ex- 
clude us  from  heaven,  for  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Though  we 
must  be  despised  here,  we  know  that  our  Redeemer  liveth.  We  trust 
in  God,  who  is  able  to  save,  all  that  come  unto  him.  God  speed  you  on  ! 
Go  forward  in  his  name,  and  you  will  prosper.  I  listen,  and  I  think  I 
hear  the  trump  of  jubilee  sounding — I  hear  the  voice  of  emancipation 
ploclaiming  to  my  down-trodden  brethren,  to  stand  up  and  be  free  !  The 
strong  efforts  that  are  making,  throughout  the  whole  world,  to  abolish 
the  slavery  of  my  race,  shall  be  accomplished.  What  do  we  hear  from 
Europe,  from  South  America,  from  every  part  of  the  world  ?  The  cry  is, 
emancipalion !  it  is  liberty!  and  I  as  much  believe  the  work  will  be  ac- 
complished, as  if  I  now  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  I  want  to  see  my 
brethren  prepare  for  this.  Slavery  will  be  abolished,  and  I  feel  a  great 
anxiety  to  prepare  by  brethren,  by  moral  and  and  religious  instruction  for 
this  great  change.  Go  on  !  If  you  suffer  martyrdom,  you  will  suffer 
in  a  glorious  cause.  Did  not  all  the  pioneers  of  Christianity  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom but  one?  Some  of  you  may  be  called  to  suffer  martyrdom — 
your  blood  may  be  spilt,  but  I  repeat  it,  it  will  be  shed  in  a  glorious 
cause.  It  will  be  like  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  That  was  the  seed  of 
the  Church,  and  this  shall  be  the  seed  of  liberty  to  the  captive.  I  will 
detain  you  no  longer.     [The  resolution  passed.] 

After  singing  a  Hymn,  the  Convention  adjourned  till  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Committee  having  reported  the  roll  of  the  Convention,  it  was 

Voted,  That  all  gentlemen  present,  who  wish  to  take  part  in  this  Con- 
vention, and  who  are  friends  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  country,  be 
invited  to  become  members. 

Mr.  Charles  Burleigh,  of  Connecticut,  offered  the  following :  ^ 

Resolved,  That  the  Statpsnian  and  Official  o(  \.\w,  Nortli  who  appeals  to  our  patriot- 
ism to  induce  the  surrender  of  the  right  of  free  discussion,  deserves  severer  rebuke, 
and  sterner  exposure  tlian  the  slaveholders  of  the  South. 

It  is  not,  said  Mr.  Burleigh,  with  any  reference  to  political  purposes 
that  this  resolution  has  been  offered.  It  refers  to  no  party,  but  to  the 
principle  involved  in  a  recent  appeal  from  a  distinguished  individual,  high 
in  office,*  to  the  piUriotism  of  the  abolitionists,  to  give  up  the  right  of  free 

*  Referring  to  the  address  of  his  Excellency,  Governor  Everett,  to  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  Jan.  1836,  in  which  he  says  of  the  discussions  on  slaverj — '  The 
patriotism  of  all  classes  of  citizens  must  be  invoked,  to  abstain  from  a  discussion, 
which,  by  exasperating  the  master,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  lo  render  more  op- 
pressive the  condition  of  the  slave;  and  which,  if  not  abandoned,  there  is  great  rea- 
son to  fear,  will  prove  the  rock  on  which  the  Union  will  split.' 
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discussion.  When  such  an  appeal  is  made  to  any  body  of  citizen?,  tlicy 
are  bound  as  friends  of  their  country,  to  respond  to  it,  or  to  give  tlicir  rea- 
sons why  tliey  will  not. 

An  appeal  from  a  high  source,  is  made  to  our  patriotism — for  what? 
That  we  siiould  take  care  that  the  republic  receives  no  detriment?  No. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  patriotism  invoked.  Is  it  that  we  should  be  vig- 
ilant in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  ever  ready  to  defend  our  liberties? 
No.  Is  it  that  we  should  see  to  it,  that  the  bulwarks  of  our  free  institu- 
tions are  well  defended,  and  the  strong  holds  of  human  rights  carefully 
•watched?  No.  Nothing  like  this.  But  it  is  an  appeal  to  freemen  to 
slumber  over  slavery  ; — an  appeal  to  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  man, 
to  lay  down  his  weapons  and  let  the  wrong  to  triumph — an  appeal  to 
the  Christian  and  to  the  patriot  to  be  silent  in  the  midst  of  sin  and  op- 
pression !  .  ;  .  .    ,      .  . 

And  who  is  it  that  makes  this  appeal  ?  The  statesman,  high  in  power. 
And  what  is  his  duty  to  his  country  ?  To  take  care  of  the  safety  of  the 
republic,  to  keep  pure  and  bright  the  flame  of  liberty,  to  throw  himself 
in  the  breach,  and  be  foremost  in  calling  on  others  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  right. 

And  what  are  the  circumstances  and  the  times  under  which  we  are 
thus  appealed  to,  from  high  places,  to  surrender  our  birthright,  and  in  tlie 
name  of  freedom,  forfeit  the  name  of  free  men  ?  It  comes  at  a  time  Avhen 
the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty  are  openly  assailed  by  the  enemies 
of  liberty,  who  are  relying  on  their  power,  to  silence  discussion,  and  by 
threats,  and  force,  and  violence  to  bring  the  whole  land  under  the  yoke 
of  their  servitude. 

What  are  the  principles  advocated  by  the  men  in  high  places  ?  It  has 
been  proclaimed  at  the  North,  and  echoed  at  the  South,  (for  the  North 
has  put  on  the  livery  of  abject  submission  to  the  South,)  it  has  been  pro- 
claimed here,  and  it  is  echoed  there,  that  the  people  are  not  capable  of  gov- 
erning themselves.  We  are  told  by  the  great  men  of  the  South  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  choose  between  a  system  of  English  Aristoc- 
racy or  Southern  Slavery  ;  that  we  must  have  slavery  in  order  to  pre- 
serve freedom — and  here  we  are  told,  by  the  great  men  of  the  North, 
that  we  must  surrender  free  discussion,  for  fear  it  will  prove  the  rock  on 
•which  the  Union  will  split !  Yes !  give  up  free  discussion  or  give  up 
liberty,  that  is  the  doctrine.  And  shall  we  suffer  it  to  go  forth  unrebuk- 
ed,  and  under  the  high  sanction  of  the  Statesman  of  the  North?  Shall 
it  be  permitted,  silently  to  sink  into  the  public  mind,  as  the  continual 
dropping  of  water  wears  a  stone.  Shall  such  doctrines  go  forth  until  it 
is  impressed  on  the  public  mind  that  our  only  alternative  is  Aristocracy 
or  Slavery  ;  for  what  is  slavery  but  the  surrender  of  our  rights  ? 

Wliy  give  up  free  discussion  ?  For  what  is  the  appeal  made  to  our 
patriotism  to  give  it  up  ?  Because  free  discussion  is  opposed  to  slavery 
and  displeases  the  slave  master.  This  is  the  reason  we  must  give  it  up. 
Yield  it  to  the  masters  of  slaves,  and  thus  become  ourselves  slaves.    Did 
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the  fathers  of  the  Revolution  teach  such  doctrine  as  this  ?  What  were 
their  notions  of  free  discussion  ?  Did  they  ever  appeal  to  patriotism  to 
surrender  free  discussion  ?  And  shall  we,  when  free  discussion  has  made 
us  a  free,  prosperous  and  intelligent  people;  shall  we  abandon  free  dis- 
cussion and  call  it  pa^no/jsm?  Patriotism!  If  my  country  were  invad- 
ed and  I  sould  counsel  the  defenders  of  liberty,  to  dismantle  their  forts, 
to  spike  their  cannon,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  turnin<j  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  who  that  believes  in 
defensive  war  would  not  denounce  me  as  a  traitor?  And  if  you  would 
call  me  traitor  for  that,  what  would  you  say  of  him,  who  tells  you  to  cut 
off  the  right  arm  of  the  defence  of  all  free  institutions — discussion  f 
And  such  is  the  demand  of  those  who  call  on  you  in  the  name  of  patriot- 
ism, to  give  up  free  discussion!  Whence  do  you  derive  the  blessings  of 
free  government,  liberal  institutions  and  the  religion  that  you  love  ?  Is 
it  not  all  the  fruit  of  free  discussion  ?  Who  gave  it  but  God  himself, 
when  he  said,  'Let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light.'  This  is 
free  discussion — moral  light.  What  the  atmosphere  is  to  the  earth,  as 
the  medium  througii  which  alone  can  be  conveyed  the  rays  of  light,  and 
the  warmth  of  heat,  such  is  free  discussion  to  the  moral  world.  Give  me 
the  liberty  to  defend  truth,  and  I  fear  not  error.  Better  that  error  should 
be  defended  by  discussion,  than  that  there  should  be  the  silence  of  des- 
potism. Let  truHi  and  error  talk  face  to  face,  and  error  will  shrink  away. 
Free  discussion  is  the  cause,  or  if  not  the  cause,  the  medium  of  all  we 
boast  of  as  distinguishing  us  from  the  savage.  What  but  free  discussion 
gave  us  Christianity  ?  Free  discussion  which  neither  powers  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  persecutions,  nor  prisons,  could  put  down,  in  the  mouths  of 
a  carpenter's  son  and  twelve  poor  fishermen,  overwhelmed  the  false  philos- 
ophy of  the  schools,  and  refuted  the  learning  of  the  disputers.  Free  dis- 
cussion razed  the  foundations  of  error,  and  built  thereon  the  truths  of  the 
gospel ;  and  the  same  free  discussion,  though  in  weaker  hands,  will  over- 
turn the  foundations  of  any  other  error,  slavery  itself,  and  build  thereon 
liberty,  and  peace,  and  the  law  of  love. 

I  do  not  propose  to  tell  of  the  old  triumphs  of  cliristianity  through  the 
power  oi'  free  discussion  ;  I  come  to  the  presenttimes,  for  now  is  the  time 
when  the  intellect  of  man  is  reaching  forward  to  perfection  in  all  things  ; 
now  is  the  time  to  try  all  things,  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good.  The  great  question  is  pending,  whether  America  shall  become 
wiiat  she  has  pretended  to  be,  a  free  country,  whose  atmosphere  cannot 
be  breathed  by  a  slave.  We  are  fast  losing  sight  of  the  first  principles 
of  liberty.  We  have  forgotten  the  first  lesson  of  freedom,  that  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal.  We  see  all  around  us,  the  church,  the  legisla- 
ture, the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  forum,  the  mob,  all  warring  against  moral 
Beiiiir.     Is  this  the  lime  to  abandon  free  discussion  ? 

We  may  be  told  that  we  are  only  asked  to  suspend  it,  and  that  to  sus- 
pend the  exercise  of  a  right  is  not  to  abandon  that  right.  But  the  ne- 
glect of  a  right,  and  especially  of  such  a  right  becomes  equivalent  to  its 
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abandonment.  Yield  it  once,  and  how  will  you  get  it  back  again  ?  It  is 
no  abandonment  of  the  rijjht  of  locomotion  to  stand  still.  But  if,  while 
the  enemy  is  rivettiiig  fetters  on  your  feet  and  shackles  on  your  hands, 
and  putting  a  cord  about  yourneck;  if  then  you  should  stand  still,  you 
abandon  the  right  forever.  Sucii  is  now  your  condition,  if  you  yield  to 
this  appeal  to  your  patriotism,  to  stand  still  in  the  cause  of  emancipation. 
The  fetters  are  forging  for  your  limbs,  the  shackles  are  fitting  for  your 
hands,  the  cords  are  twisting  that  are  to  bind  the  living  body  of 
Freedom  to  the  dead  body  of  Slavery  forever.  And  at  such  a  time, 
patriotism  is  appealed  to,  to  stand  still,  and  let  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion go  on.  It  is  openly  proclaitned  from  the  high  places,  that  the  old 
doctrine  of  equal  rights,  as  laid  .down  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, is  merely  'a  rhetorical  flourish' — that  the  rights  of  man  are 
only  an  abstract  principle,  and  universal  liberty,  but  an  impracticable 
theory.  And  wherefore  should  patriotism  abstain  from  discussing  these 
great  questions?  Because  slavery  is  a  delicate  subject,  and  free  discus 
sion  the  rock  on  which  the  Union  is  to  split !  Now,  sir,  we  hold  that  slave- 
ry is  the  rock  on  which  the  Union  will  split,  and  i;ot  free  discussion,  and 
that  the  appeal  should  be  made  to  patriotism  to  abandon  slavery,  and  not 
to  abandon  free  discussion.  It  is  slavery  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
excitement,  and  not  the  discussion  of  it.  The  South  threatens  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  and  therefore  the  North  must  surrender  free  discus- 
sion to  pacify  the  South.  This  is  the  doctrine — and  whenever  the  North 
asserts  any  of  her  rights,  the  South  has  only  to  stand  up  and  threaten 
disunion,  and  then  our  Statesmen  of  the  North  tell  us  to  abandon  our 
rights  for  fear  of  dissolving  the  Union.  This  is  a  weapon  which  we  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  South  to  be  used  always  to  put  down  the  North. 
We  can't  even  discuss  any  thing  that  displeases  the  South.  We  can't 
discuss  slavery  now,  they  say,  because  there  is  an  excitement.  We 
can't  discuss  it  when  there  is  no  excitement,  because  it  will  make  ex- 
citement. Slavery  can't  be  abolished,  unless  it  is  discussed  and  examin- 
ed and  the  different  measures  compared  ;  but  it  never  must  be  discussed, 
and  therefore  no  plan  ever  can  be  devised  to  abolish  it.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  appeal  to  patriotism  to  abandon  discussion. 

We  say  to  the  South,  if  you  claim  the  right  to  demand  of  us  to  aban- 
don free  discussion,  M^e  claim  the  right  to  demand  of  you  to  abolish  slave- 
ry. If  the  demand  of  the  South  is  acceded  to,  where  is  your  Bible  ? 
The  South  need  only  say  that  they  will  dissolve  the  Union,  if  we  dare  to 
whisper  in  their  ears,  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood,  all  the  nations 
upon  the  earth.  You  cannot  read  the  Bible  from  your  pulpits,  you  can- 
not read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  where  will  you  be,  if  you 
go  on  yielding  to  this  demand  to  abandon  free  discussion  ?  Are  vou  pre- 
pared to  concede  the  point  that  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a 
falsehood,  and  the  Rights  of  man  a  mere  abstract  idea  ?  To  concede  tliis 
is  to  concede  our  freedom  ;  and  hence  we  say,  that  he  who  calls  on  us 
to  abandon  free  discussion  is  more  to  be  censured  than  he  who  openly 
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justifies  slavery.  Why?  Because  lie  who  justifies  slavery  discusses  it 
himself,  and  thus  admits  the  right  of  discussion  to  those,  who  condemn 
slavery,  and  this  is  all  we  want.  We  complain  of  no  man  for  defending 
slavery,  if  he  will  leave  discussion  free.  There  we  are  willing  to  meet 
him.  Let  discussion  go  on,  and  as  soon  may  you  look  for  a  bank  of  Jan- 
uary snow  to  last  till  July,  as  for  slavery  to  continue  ten  years  in  this 
country.     It  must  melt  and  disappear  before  free  discussion. 

Let  us  bring  the  law  of  God  to  bear  upon  it — and  force  upon  the  con- 
science of  the  master  how  slavery  violates  that  law.  The  command- 
ment says,  honor  thy  father  and  mother — the  slave  is  not  allowed  to  have 
father  or  mother  !  The  commandment  is,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adult- 
ery— slavery  acknowledges  no  tie  of  marriage.  Let  us  bring  this  system 
of  slavery,  with  all  its  abominations,  to  the  test,  and  it  cannot  stand. 

He,  then,  who  stands  up  to  defend  Southern  slavery,  is  indirectly  the 
ally  of  emancipation.  We  want  the  argument.  Give  me  an  open  ene- 
my, rather  than  a  secret  foe,  who  pretends  to  be  my  friend.  Give  me  a 
man,  who  honestly  defends  slavery,  openly  and  boldly,  rather  than  one, 
who,  pretending  to  be  the  friend  of  liberty,  counsels  the  worst  of  slave- 
ry, and  calls  it  patriotism;  who  gives  us  soft  words,  and  at  the  same 
time,  fetters  our  limbs,  and  palsies  our  tongues. 

If,  in  these  days,  and  at  this  time,  any  man,  in  high  official  station,  can 
demand  of  us  to  surrender  free  discussion,  and  call  it  patriotism,  I  ask,  if  ho 
is  not  more  deserving  severe  rebuke,  than  the  open  advocate  of  slavery  ? 
Is  he  not  more  an  apostate  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  a  recreant  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  freedom,  which  he  professes  to  love  ? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done.  II',  in  these  views,  I  have  contended  for 
any  thing  that  is  erroneous,  or  that  has  the  appearance  and  not  the  sub- 
stance of  argument,  I  wish  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  test  of  tiie  freedom 
of  discussion  I  have  advocated.  Let  it  be  free  discussionybr  us,  or  free 
discussion  against  us,  but  give  us  free  discitssion. 

[The  resolution  was  modiliud,  by  consent  of  the  mover,  by  striking  out 
the  word  official,  and  passed  unanimously.] 

Mr.  Mav,  of  Boston,  cITered  a  resolve,  that  an  effort  now  be  made  to 
raise  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  cause.  He  said,  that  this  resolution 
would  test  tlie  sincerity  of  the  preceding  vote,  by  calling  for  the  means 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  At  the  late  anniversary  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  in  New  York,  it  was  voted  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  in  aid  of  ihe  cause.  Who  would  say  that  this  was  too  much  to 
devote  to  such  a  cause  .'  Think  of  the  millions  pining  in  bondage,  with- 
in the  reach  of  that  moral  influence,  which,  through  our  operations,  we 
may  exert  for  their  deliverance  ?  What  would  not  any  one  of  you  give 
for  the  emancipation  of  a  brother,  a  sister,  or  a  child  !  Think  of  those 
who  are  in  bondage  as  your  brethren,  and  then  say,  if  you  can,  that  ten 
thousand  dollars  is  more  than  you  ought  to  raise.  The  applications 
for  lecturers  all  over  JSew  England  were  incessant.  As  much  as  it  grat- 
ified him  to  hear  these  calls,  his  ears  were  pained  with  requests  made  for 
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lecturers',  with  which  tlie  Society  had  not  the  means  to  comply.  It  was  the 
same  in  New  York.  And  shall  we  do  less  the  cominEr  year,  or  no  more 
than  we  have  done  the  past  year.  Onward  !  Onward  !  is  the  word,  till 
the  work  is  done.  We,  at  tlie  North,  are  as  deeply  interested  in  abol- 
ishing' slavery  as  is  the  South  ;  for  if  slavery  is  not  abolished,  liberty  will 
become  extinct. 

Let   us   show  to  our  fellow-laborers  in   New  York,  that  the  spirit  of 
New  England   still  thrills  in   our  bosoms.     He   had  the  pleasure  of  in- 
forming the  Convention,  that  one  thousand  dollars  was  already  pledged 
by  a  gentleman  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  name,  toward  the  proposed  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars.     The  sums  that  should  be  pledged  by  individu- 
als or   societies,  were  to  be  paid  in,  during  the  current  year.     Anew 
incentive  is  given  to  renewed  efforts,  by  the  attempts  to  stifle  free  dis- 
cussion, which  have  been  violently  ninde  the  past  year,  even  in  this  me- 
tropolis ;  attempts  which  were  but  feebly  opposed  by  our  men  of  influ- 
ence and  power,  and  which  have,  in  eflTect,  been  half  excused  in  the  in- 
augural  speech  of  the  Executive  of  this  Commonwealth,  referred  to  in 
the  resolution  just  adopted.     It  certainly  indicated  an  alarming  depreci- 
ation of  true  New  England  feeling,  that  the   appearance  of  the   speech 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth,  affirming,  'on  respecta- 
ble   authority,'   that   free    discussion,  by  abolitionists,  was   'an   offence 
against  this  Commonwealth,  which  may  be  prosecuted  as  a  misdemeanor 
at  common  law,'did  not  raise  universal  indignation  throughout  New  Eng- 
land.    What  have  abolitionists  done,  that  that  gentleman  should  hold  us 
up  to  the  world  as  felons  .'     What  have  we  done  but  utter  our  thoughts 
and  feelings  ?     And  has  it  come  to  this,  that  in  New  England,  the  birtli 
place  of  freedom,  we  cannot  talk  against  slnvery,  without  being  threat- 
ened with   an   indictment   as  felons.'     If  freemen  cannot  talk  against 
slavery,  without  being  indicted,  upon  what  subject  shall  we  not  be  for- 
bidden to  speak.'     Sir,  I  was  astonished  at  this  declaration  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's annual  speech,  and  the  more  so,  that  it  was  not  met  with  univer- 
sal indignation,  not  for  the  love  of  abolition,  but  for  the  love  of  freedom. 
Such  an  expression,  I  hope,  will  go  firth  from  this  Convention,  and   that 
our  determination  to  maintain   free  discussion,  will  be  made  manifest  by 
the  promptness  with  wliich  we  respond  to  the  call  for  the  means  to  send 
forth  lecturers,  and  publications   nn  all  the   great  topics  connected  with 
the  cause  of  liberty  !  impartial  liberty  !    > 

Rev.  Mr.  Milligan,  nf  Vermont.  My  opinion  is,  that  this  expres- 
sion has  gone  forth,  and  has  been  expressed  in  the  vote  we  have  just 
taken.  Bat  1  would  have  that  expression  sustained,  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power.  Sir,  I  hold  to  free  discussion,  for  error  as  well  as  truth.  I 
admit  the  right,  even  of  a  governor,  to  talk  nonsense  and  utter  blasphemy 
.against  liberty.  The  error  has  gone  forth  ;  let  the  truth  follow  and  ex- 
pose it.  Sir,  the  expression  of  indignation,  at  such  doctrines,  has  gone 
forth  and  will  continue  to  go  forth. 
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Mr.  Burleigh.  We  trust  that  it  will  be  such  an  expression  as  will 
rin^  through  the  country.  Let  it  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  like  the 
gold  that  falls  into  your  Treasury,  to  be  used  to  knock  off  the  fetters  of 
the  slave. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Stanton.  They  tell  us  we  have  done  nothing,  and  can  do 
nothing.  Let  us  go  on,  and  test  whether  we  can  do  any  thing.  All  we 
need,  in  order  to  abolish  slavery  is,  to  bring  the  testimony  of  public  opin- 
ion, which  is  now  in  favor  of  slaveiy,  against  it.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 
There  are  several  stages  to  go  through  in  this  holy  war  upon  slavery. 
What  have  we  been  doing?  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  wake  up 
a  man.  The  Lord  waked  up  one  man,  and  he  waked  up  others,  and  they 
waked  up  the  people  to  see  the  true  tendency  of  the  Colonization  Socie- 
ty. Thank  Heaven,  that  is  laid  to  sleep — that  work  is  done.  This  is 
one  stage  of  the  war.  The  next  is,  to  meet  and  overcome  the  pro-slave- 
ry spirit  of  the  North.  That  battery,  which  is  now  pointed  against  us, 
must  be  taken  and  turned  against  the  South.  Sir,  we  have  not  got  at 
slavery  yet.  We  have  been  battling  with  Faneuil  Hall  meetings,  with 
the  presses,  the  mobs,  the  governors  and  legislatures  of  the  North  ;  and 
when  we  can  get  them  right,  by  convincing  the  people  of  the  North  ;  then 
with  truth,  humanity,  the  Bible,  the  whole  North,  and  God  on  our  side, 
we  can  look  slavery  into  annihilation. 

And  have  we  done  nothing  ?  O,  yes,  sir !  They  thought  they  had 
mobbed  us  down  in  the  cities ;  but  while  they  were  voting  us  into  non- 
entity, our  lecturers  were  in  the  country,  waking  up  the  lion  of  the 
woods  to  roar  upon  them.  (Applause.)  We  have  formed  530  anti-slave- 
ry societies  in  three  years,  and  3C0  of  them  were  formed  last  year,  while 
the  mobs  were  going  on.  The  American  Anti-Slaveiy  Society  issued 
over  1,000,000  publications  the  past  year. 

We  must  not  stand  still  in  the  cause.  To  stand  still  is  to  go  back- 
ward. We  must  go  on,  or  the  country  is  gone,  as  sure  as  God  is  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  nations.  We  want  lecturers.  There  is  not  one  in  Maine, 
but  one  in  New  Hampshire,  one  in  Rhode  Island,  one  in  Connecticut, 
one  in  Massachusetts,  and  but  one  in  New  York,  with  her  two  millions. 
True,  he  is  a  host,  Theodore  D.  Weld,  and  has  got  a  voice  like  a  catar- 
act, but  he  can't  thunder  all  over  New  York  at  once.  What  can  he  do 
alone,  against  the  pro-slavery  spirit  of  New  York.  We  have  one  lec- 
turer in  Pennsylvania,  and  not  one  in  the  West  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Now,  sir,  do  we  not  want  agents?  Depend  upon  it,  their 
voice  reaches  the  South,  if  they  cannot  go  there.  One  of  the  lecturers, 
not  long  ago,  in  New  York,  was  taken  aside  by  a  stranger  after  he  had 
done  speaking  :  '  T  am  a  slaveholder,'  said  the  stranger  from  the  South. 
'  I  came  in  to  h^ar  what  you  had  to  say.  T  cannot  e.xprrss  my  gratitude. 
You  are  right— go  on,  God  is  with  you  I  '  The  lecturer  begged  him  to  go 
to  his  room  and  talk  the  matter  over.  '  No  sir,'  said  he,  '  it  won't  do.  I 
must  not  be  known.     I  would  gladly  free  my  own  slaves  ;  but  I  want  tlie 
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moral  courage  to  do  it.  Public  opinion  is  so  strong-,  I  cannot  resist  it. 
Go  on.  You  are  doing  what  many  slaveholders  desire ;  po  on,  till  you 
make  public  opinion  strong  enough  to  sustain  them  in  freeing  their  slaves. 
There  are  one  hundred  of  my  neiglibors  who  feel  as  I  do.'  The  lectur- 
er asked  him  if  he  might  learn  his  name.  'No,'  he  replied,  'that  is  not 
necessary.'  Says  he,  '  they  tell  of  shutting  out  your  publications  from 
the  South.  They  can't  do  it.  We  get  them  by  scores  and  read  them, 
and  they  will  be  read,  and  will  produce  effect.     Go  on,  sir,  go  on.' 

This  is  the  encouragement  we  have  from  slaveholders.  We  have 
thousands  of  friends  among  them,  who  pray  in  secret  for  our  success.  The 
other  day,  a  note  with  one  hundred  dollars  enclosed,  was  left  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Rooms  at  New  York,  saying,  'this  is  from  a  slaveholder.' 

[Mr.  Stanton  made  some  farther  eloquent  appeals,  adapted  to  the  im- 
mediate occasion.  He  showed  how  little  proportioned  to  the  efforts  re- 
quired to  produce  the  same  sum  in  any  other  employment,  was  the  mere 
support  which  the  lecturers  of  the  society  desired  to  receive.  They 
asked  merely  to  be  clothed,  that  they  might  appear  decently,  and  to  eat, 
that  they  might  have  strength  to  speak.  He  repelled  with  manly  indig- 
nation the  pretence  of  some,  that  he  or  others  talked  for  the  money  they 
could  get,  when  half  the  exertion  would  secure  double  remuneration  in 
any  other  occupation.    . 

In  the  midst  of  his  speaking,  announcements  were  made  (which  gave 
a  lively  animation  to  the  appeal)  of  pledges  of  seven  hundred  dollars  from 
the  Boston  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society,  subsequently  increased  to  one 
thousand  dollars.  [This  is  the  society,  whose  twenty  ladies  were 
mobbed  in  Washington  Street,  Oct.  21,  1835,  by  the  'gentleman  of  prop- 
erty and  standing.']  Three  gentlemen  in  Boston,  pledged  one  hundred 
dollars  each.  Two  hundred  dollnrs  by  a  lady  who  did  not  give  her  name: 
fifty  dollars  by  another  lady,  and  fifteen  dollars  each  by  several  ladies  ; 
one  hundred  dollars  by  a  gentleman  from  East  Hampton,  one  hundred  dol- 
lars by  another  gentleman  ;  Henry  B.  Chapman  one  hundred  dollars  ;  by 
a  lady  one  hundred  dollars ;  Fall  River  Society  three  hundred  dollars  ;  Sa- 
lem Society  one  thousand  dollars.  [Mr.  Grosvenor  stated  that  this  soci- 
ety was  formed  two  years  ago,  by  two  men,  who  did  not  know  of  anoth- 
er person  to  join  them.]  In  this  form,  and  in  quick  succession,  pledges 
and  contributions  continued  to  be  received,  until  the  adjournment  for  the 
day,  when  the  sum  of  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  four  dollars  was 
found  to  be  raised. 

During  the  contribution  several  gentlemen  spoke  briefly. 

Elizur  Wright,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  mentioned  an  instance  in  proof, 
that  the  public  sentiment  at  tlie  North  needed  reform.  He  said,  a  lady 
from  the  North,  recently  went  to  New  Orleans  to  settle  an  estate  to 
which  she  was  heir.  One  colored  boy,  a  slave  belonging  to  it,  begged 
hard  to  be  taken  to  the  North  and  freed ;  but  she  said  she  could  not  afford 
it,  so  she  sold  him  for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  now  she  is  in  New  York, 
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as  much  respected  as  if  she  had  not  sold  a  human  being-.  She  was  a 
kind  lady,  but  could  not  afford  to  lose  a  thousand  dollars.  The  fault  was 
not  so  much  hers,  as  of  public  opinion  at  the  North.  Correct  public 
opinion  here,  first,  so  that  no  man  or  woman  will  ever  sell  or  buy  a  slave. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bourne,  of  New  York,  related  the  case  of  a  young  man  at 
the  South,  who  had  read  the  Bible  and  abolition  tracts,  until  he  had  be- 
come convinced,  that  a  thief  was  a  thief.  His  father  died,  and  left  his 
portion  of  the  estate  in  slaves.  The  young  man  wanted  to  free  them, 
but  the  laws  and  others  concerned  in  the  estate,  prevented  him,  and  rath- 
er than  be  an  owner  of  men  and  women,  he  gave  up  his  whole  patrimony. 

Mr.  Stanton — Said,  there  was  a  colored  man  now  in  this  house,  who 
had  paid  .$1,800,  the  earning  of  his  own  hands,  to  buy  his  own  body,  and 
purchase  his  wife  out  of  slavery.  His  children  had  been  sold  he  knew  not 
where.  This  showed  what  the  slave  would  do  to  get  his  freedom.  [A 
great  desire  was  expressed  to  see  the  colored  man,  and  he  came  forward 
and  stood  on  the  platform,  a  stout  healthy  man  of  about  fifty.] 

He  said  his  name  was  Mo.ies  Grandy.  He  lives  on  Copp's  Hill,  Bos- 
ton. Was  once  a  slave  in  North  Carolina.  My  master  said  he  gave  me 
a  chance  to  buy  myself.  I  worked  nights  for  it— tended  corn  and  got  out 
staves  in  the  woods.  Well,  I  gived  him  $600  for  to  buy  myself,  and  he 
turns  round  and  sells  me  to  another  man.  I  was  an  orphan  when  he  sold 
me.  I  paid  him  the  money,  little  by  little,  when  1  earn  it.  Well,  I  turn- 
ed round  and  told  my  new  master,  who  didn't  know  I  had  bought  myself, 
and  he  said  I  might  again.  So  I  went  to  work  in  canal  boat,  had  a  good 
chance,  and  bought  myself  again,  but  just  then,  my  master  got  into  dif- 
ficulty :  his  estate  was  sold  and  I  long  with  it.  I  got  a  good  mnster  that 
time,  and  he  let  me  buy  my  liberty,  and  put  the  money  I  earn  into  nother 
man's  hands.  When  I  earn  enough,  he  sent  me  to  Providence,  and  make 
a  freeman  of  me.  He  stated  that  his  wife  was  afterwards  redeemed  for 
$200.     His  children  were  sold  and  carried  off,  and  can't  tell  where  they 

are. 

Some  person  near  the  platform  said— why,  they  say  a  negro  is  incapa- 
ble of  taking  care  of  himself.  How  could  this  man  pay  for  himself  three 
times  ? 

Look  dere,  said  Crandy,  (holding  out  his  two  brawny  arms  and  solid 
fists)  dese  arms  could  work  for  my  masters  all  day,  and  earn  enough  ia 
nights  to  buy  myself  three  times. 

Mr.  Stanton  said  it  was  not  uncommon  for  slaves  to  earn  themselves 
by  extra  labor,  and  they  were  after  sold  again. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  said  he  knew  a  case  of  a  person  in  Norfolk, 
who  had  permitted  a  slave  to  buy  himself,  and  when  he  had  earned  two 
thirds  of  the  price,  his  master  sold  him.  Give  a  negro  the  motive  of  lib- 
erty, and  he  would  do  the  work  of  three  slaves. 

At  six  o'clock  the  Convention  adjourned  till  to  morrow  morning  at  9 
o'clock. 


SECOND  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

Wednesday  morning,  10  o'clock,  Convention  opened  with  Hymn  by 
the  Choir. 

Prayer  by  David  Root,  of  Dover,  N.  H. 

Rev.  Mr.  Choules,  of  New  Bedford,  had  recently  returned  from  a 
visit    to   England.     He    Avas   known  there  as  an  anti-slavery  man,  and 
had   hud   full  opportunity   to  study  the   feelings  of  philanthropists   and 
Christians  of  that  country,  on  the  subject  of  American  slavery.     There 
is  a  deep  feeling  on  the  subject  there,  and  it  is   unanimous  and  strong. 
If  any  man  doubts  it,  let  liini  go  and  see.     If  he  be  a  minister,  he  will 
find  it  out  before  he  gets  into  the  pulpit.     Are  you  an  American  ?     Are 
you  a  slaveholder  ?     Are  you  in  favor  of  slavery  r     These  questions  must 
be  answered  before  he  gets  into  a  pulpit.     It  is  not  very  easy  to  go  into 
an  English  pulpit,  without  a  confession  of  faith  on  slavery.     It  is  just  the 
reverse  there  of  what  it  is  hers.     The  slavery  ministers  can  no  more  get 
the  command  of  a  pulpit  there,  than  the  abolitionists  could  here,  before  I 
left  this  country  for  England.     At  my  own  home,  just  before  I  went  to 
Europe,  the  discussion  of  slavery  had   been  put  down  by  a  mob.     I  told 
them   this  in  England.     They  were  grieved  and  astonished.     While  in 
England,  I  had  the  privilege  of  conversing  on  this  subject,  with  a  man, 
who  is  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  age,  one  who  has  given  an  immense 
impulse  to  mind  in  tiie  great  work  of  reform,  and  whose  moral  and  intel- 
lectual influences  have  been  felt  in  New  England  as  well  as  Old  England. 
I  held  a  conversation  of  two  hours  with  him  on  the  subject.  A  fter  I  had  told 
him  what  the  mobs  had  done  in  the  cities,  said  he,  'you  must  give  up  your 
cities.  I  had  heard  of  your  mobs  there.  There  was  never  any  great  moral 
revolution  affected  in  cities.    All  physical  revolutions  take  place  in  cities, 
and  all  moral  revolutions  in  the  country.  This  is  tested  by  the  experience 
of  all  history.     You  must  go  back  to  the  country,  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  the  small  and  quiet  villages.     There  you  will  find  moral  indepen- 
dence.    You   can't  find  honesty  and  independence  enough  in  the  cities 
to  carry  forward  a  great  moral  reform.     The  men  in  cities  can't  afford  to 
be  honest.     The   influences  of  large   communities  are  adverse  to  great 
moral  movements.'     This  was  the   opinion  of  a  man  of  profound  obser- 
vation, who  had  studied  human  nature  philosophically.    On  one  occasion, 
M'hen  I  had  related  the  failure  of  the  anti-slavery  meetings  in  Boston,  for 
the  want  of  a  place  to  assemble  in,  a  boy  of  fourteen  asked  me  how  large 
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Boston  was.  I  told  him.  He  wanted  to  know  if  we  could  not  get  a 
church  there  to  meet  in.  No,  I  told  him,  not  one,  not  even  a  vestry  or  a 
lecture  room.  He  then  asked  why  we  did  not  get  the  '  Cradle,'  for  he 
had  heard  of  Faueuil  Hall,  and  wanted  to  know  if  that  was  worn  out.  I 
had  to  tell  him  tiiat  we  could  not  get  it  for  the  same  reason  that  Christ 
could  not  go  in  and  out  of  the  Temple ;  because  the  Rulers  and  Chief 
Priests  stood  at  the  door,  ready  to  scourge  us,  and  deliver  us  up  to  the 
people  to  be  cast  down  over  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

There  was  one  tiling  they  could  not  comprehend  in  England  ;  the 
aversion  with  which  the  whites  regard  the  blacks  in  this  country.  They 
have  their  prejudices  of  rank  and  cast  in  England,  but  they  can't  under- 
stand, for  their  lives,  why  our  prejudice  is  so  great  against  color.  I  nev- 
er saw  a  man  in  England  I  could  make  comprehend  it.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  there.  It  is  almost  as  hard  for  them  to  believe  the  actual 
state  of  feeling  in  this  country  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  tolerated  and  approved  by  Christians,  and  men  of  the  highest 
intellectual  pretensions  among  us.  If  I  were  to  go  back  to  England 
and  state  there,  in  a  public  meeting,  as  a  fact,  what  has  actually  happen- 
ed in  this  city,  within  six  months,  viz:  that  a  man,  professing  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  and  received  in  the  churches  aa  such,  conid  buy  a 
slave,  sell  him  for  81,000,  put  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  come  to  Bos- 
ton and  get  christian  men  and  women  to  hear  him  preach — I  doubt 
if  I  should  be  able  to  find  a  man  in  all  England  who  would  believe  it. 
There  is  but  one  opinion  in  England  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  We 
have  but  little  idea  here,  to  what  extent  they  feel  and  are  prepared  to  act 
upon  this  subject.  The  moral  and  religious  influences  of  that  country, 
will  be  brought  to  bear  with  tremendous  power  upon  this.  All  the  phi- 
lanthropy, all  the  literature,  and  all  the  Christianity  of  Europe  will,  be- 
fore long,  cry  aloud  for  the  abolition  of  American  Slavery. 

You  will  expect  me  to  mention  one,  whom  all  love,  Geors;e  Thompson. 
I  did  not  see  Mr.  Thompson  in  England.  He  was  in  Scotland  and  I  in 
England,  and  we  did  not  meet.  I  took  much  pains  to  inform  myself  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  relation  to  Mr.  Thompson ;  but  I  would  state 
here  publicly,  that  after  all  the  inquiries  I  could  make  in  England,  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  as  worthy  a  man  as  there  is  in  this  assembly.  It  was 
enough  to  learn  the  character  of  the  men  who  had  entire  confidence  in 
Mr.  Thompson,  to  be  satisfied  of  his  worth  and  integrity.  The  friend  of 
William  Jay,  Ralph  Wardlaw,  John  Angel  James,  and  Thomas  Raffles, 
cannot  be  other  than  a  good  man. 

Sir,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  time  will  come,  when  George  Thompson 
will  return  to  this  country  to  witness  the  triumph  of  truth  over  error, 
principle  over  prejudice,  and  liberty  over  slavery.  Again,  I  assure  you, 
that  all  the  sympathies  of  England  are  with  you  in  this  cause.  Thou- 
sands of  prayers  ascend  from  their  pulpits  and  places  of  worship,  every 
Sabbath,  for  your  success  ;  that  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor  may  be  brokea 
and  the  oppressed  go  free.    God  and  good  men  are  on  your  side. 
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Rev.  Charles  Stuart,  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Church  becomes  so  corrupt  as  to  use  its  influence  to  delay 
and  prevent  the  fulfilmen;  of  the  will  of  Christ  respecting  righteousness,  peace,  purity 
and  temperance;  it  becomes  those  who  love  and  reverence  the  gosjiel,  to  associate 
^^heinselves  anew,  for  the  support  of  these  its  fundamental  principles  ;  and  that  such 
associations  are  the  true  and  only  Church  ol  God. 

Mr.  Stuart  supported  the  resolution.   He  defined  an  abolitionist  to  be 
one,  who  regards  with  impartial  justice  the  equal  rights  of  all  men,  and 
puts  forth  his  best  efforts  to  preserve  them,  or  to  return  them  where  they 
have  been  taken  away.     In  such  a  sense  only  did  he  delight,  in  every 
land,  to   be  known  by  the  name  of  abolitionist.     How  did  this  apply  to 
the  Church,  in  connection  with  its  conduct,  as  a  body,  respecting  slavery  ? 
Churches  were  liable  to  corruption,  as  political  parties  or  other  associa- 
tions Avere.     This  position  Mr.  Stuart  illustrated  by  a  brief  review  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  from  original  purity  and  simplicity,  to  the 
tyranny  and  profligacy  of  Popery:  and  then  again,  the  corruptions  of  the 
Reformation.     Bringing  down  the  departures  of  the  Cliurch  from  cor- 
rect  principles  of  just  and  equal  rights  to  the  present  time  :  he  inquired 
what  were  the  American  churches,  but  the  apologists  of  wrong  and  des- 
potism :  what  were  they  but  slaveholding  churches,  in  deed  and  in  pre- 
cept.'    If  so,  was  it  not  necessary  to  purify  the  Church,  and  organize 
anew,  as  was  done  by  the  reformers,  and  again  by  the  puritans  ?     There 
were  two  classes  in  the  visible  Church,  the  professing  and  the  doing 
classes.     One   says,  'Father  I  go,'  and   goetfi   not.     The   other  says, 
'Father  I  go,'  and  goeth.     Tlie  professing  church   excludes  from  the 
equal  privileges  of  Christians,  a  particular  class  of  our  fellow-men  : — the 
real  Church  imitates  God,  and  is  no  respecter  of  persons.     In  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  (China)  they  will  spurn  you  as  a  fierce  barbarian,  for  being  a 
Christian,  and  a  white   man.     That  is  their  notion  of  particular  classes. 
In  this  country  the  Church  holds  that  it  makes  a  difference  in  a  man's 
rights,  whether  his  skin  is  black  or  white,  or  his   hair  woolly  or  straight. 
The  professing  church  advocates  partial  righteousness,  the  other  univer- 
sal righteousness.     Tiie  former  advocates  peace  in  sin  and  with  sin,  the 
most  atrocious  sin.     The  other  declares,  that  God  has  said,  there  is  no 
peace  to  the  wicked  ;  and  hence,  there  can  be  no  peace  in  sin,  but  a  fear- 
ful looking  for  of  judgment.     The  professing  church  advocates  peace 
so  far  as  selfishness,  pride,  and  avarice  will  permit  it  to  keep  peace,  and 
no  farther.     It  advocates  purity  just  so   far   as  the   impious  do  not  start 
up  and  s;iy,  don't  touch  the  delicate  subject!     You  may  crush  the  sister 
that  falls,  but  the  brother,  who  is  the  most  guilty,  O!  he  is  a  gentleman, 
and  you  must  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  introduce  him  to  your  wives  and 
daufjhters! 

The  professing  church  advocates  temperance,  so  far  as  the  grossest 

class  of  intoxicating  drinks  are  concerned  ;  but  when  you  come  to  wine, 

and  fermented  liquors,  that  too,  is  a  delicate  subject,  and  the  church  will 

only  fall  to  ipieces  if  vou  touch  it.    The  other  class,  the  church  that  does 
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as  well  as  says,  cannot  so  deceive  themselve?.  They  admit  impartial 
and  universal  righteousness.  They  regard  man  as  man,  and  all  men  as 
having  souls  to  be  saved.  They  do  not  ask  whether  a  child  of  God  has 
a  white,  yellow,  brown  or  black  skin,  but  whether  he  has  been  washed 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  They  regard  the  negro  as  having  the  same 
hopes  and  fears,  tlio  same  blessed  promises  of  the  gospel,  the  same  re- 
sponsibilities for  eternity  as,  the  wliite  man.  The  Christian  Church  ad- 
vocates peace,  and  pursues  it,  whether  all  be  quiet,  or  whether  the  heath- 
en rage  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing,  and  pride,  slander,  wrath 
and  violence  are  abroad  in  the  land.  It  advocates  the  liberty  of  the  gos- 
pel of  peace,  whether  all  men  approve,  or  wjiether,  as  we  have  recently 
witnessed  in  tiie  city  of  Boston,  the  men  of 'property  and  standing,' 
assemble  in  mobs,  to  break  up  the  religious  meetings  of  a  few  women, 
and  see  fit  to  seize  one  of  their  fellow-citizf-ns,  put  a  rope  about  iiisbody, 
and  drag  him  through  the  streets,  with  the  probability  of  sacrificing  his 
life  to  the  fury  of  the  rioters.  Tliat  is  the  time  when  the  Christian  can 
best  show  how  he  loves  peace,  but  that  he  will,  nevertheless,  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  He  will  submit  patiently  to  the  fury  of  even  his  mur- 
derers, as  Christ  himself  did,  to  put  to  shame  the  malice  of  men. 

The  Christian  Ciiurch  advocates  purity  in  all  men — in  rncn  as  well 
as  in  women.  In  the  master  as  well  as  the  slave,  ifi  white  as  well  as  in 
black.  It  advocates  temperance  in  all  things — abstinence  from  all  that 
brings  intoxication;  not  an  abstinence  from  a  particular  kind  of  drink, 
but  from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  for  the  plain  reason,  that  the  danger  and 
the  evil  lie  in  the  intoxication — not  in  the  particular  article  which  is  used. 
Herein  the  two  classes  in  the  Church  differ  materially,  in  these  several 
respects,  and  many  others  that  might  bo  named.  One  class  has  a  name 
to  live,  while  they  are  dead.  The  other  lives  to  God  and  for  God,  and  the 
good  of  their  fellow-men. 

But  what  had  this  to  do  with  abolition  ?  The  Church  was  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  extirpation  of  sin  from  the  earth,  not  gradually,  but  imme- 
diately. Slavery  was  sin,  and,  therefore,  the  Church  by  tolerating  or 
apologizing  for  slavery,  becamo  a  partaker  and  encourager  of  sin.  Slave- 
ry was  a  system  fraugtit  with  all  the  sins  and  abominations  whicii  God 
has  denounced  in  his  holy  law.  Abolition  was  designed  to  extirpate  this 
monstrous  sin — a  sin  in  which  is  embraced  all  the  wrongs  that  man  can 
do  to  man,  and  all  that  man  can  suffer  from  man.  The  object  of  aboli- 
tion is  to  purge  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  world,  of  this  great  iniquity, 
and  to  destroy  sin  by  putting  an  end  to  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  sin — slavery.  The  object  of  abolition  is  peace  ;  that  peace,  which  is 
peace — for  peace  in  sin,  is  war  with  God. 

Mr.  Stuart  went  on  to  enforce  these  views  of  the  duty  of  the  Church 
in  regard  to  slavery.  The  principles  of  abolition  and  of  Christianity 
were  the  same  ;  and  though  a  man  might  be  an  abolitionist  who  was  not 
a  Christian,  from  the  love  of  liberty  and  justice,  yet  it   might  well  be 
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doubted,  wlietlier  a  man  could  be  a  Chriotiaii,  and  not  be,  in  licart,  an  ab- 
olitionist;  for  he  could  not  see  how  a  man  could  be  a  Christian,  who, 
with  the  means  of  doing  so,  neglects  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  abolish  the 
wrong  and  restore  the  riglit.  If  he  be  a  Christian,  he  must  believe 
slavery  to  be  wrong,  and  therefore,  he  is  called  upon  to  do  all  in  his  pow- 
er to  abolish  it.  I  would  judge  no  man  harshly,  said  Mr.  Sluart,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  answer  the  slaveholding  member  of  a  church,  who  has 
sold  and  bought  God's  image,  in  the  person  of  a  slave,  who  may  have 
been  washed  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb— I  say,  I  do  not  know  what 
answer  such  a  professing  Christian  can  make  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, when  Christ,  pointing  to  the  redeemed  slaves,  shall  say,  '  inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  not  unto  these,  ye  did  it  not  unto  mc — depart  ye  cursed.'  I 
use  the  language  of  Christ,  and  not  my  own. 

Rev.  O.  S.  Murray,  of  Vermont,  seconded  the  resolution.  lie  said,  that 
the  question  might  be  asked,  were  there  no  Christians  who  were  slave- 
holders? He  would  not  undertake  to  decide  how  far  a  man  could  go  ia 
doing  injustice  to  his  neighbor,  and  yet  be  a  Christian.  He  would  not 
decide  how  far  he  could  trample  on  God's  laws,  and  still  be  a  Christian. 
Others  must  determine  that  point.  He  once  heard  a  clergyman  in  Ver- 
mont, addressing  a  Colonization  Society  say,  that  some  of  the  best  men, 
and  the  best  Christians  he  ever  knew,  were  slaveholders.  '  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation,'  was  the  prayer  of  the  Christian.  He  would  not  say  how 
good  a  man  could  be  who  sought  temptation,— while  the  slaveholder  held 
in  his  hands  the  power  to  sever  all  ties,  to  tear  asunder  the  husband  and 
wife,  the  parent  and  child,  he  would  not  undertake  to  say  how  far  he 
could  exercise  that  power, — how  far  ho  could  take  labor  without  wages, 
how  far  he  may  send  the  wife  from  the  iiusband— whether  twenty  or  an 
hundred  miles— how  often  he  may  inflict  stripes,  and  to  what  extent  he 
may  act  the  hard  task-master,  and  still  be  a  christian.  Nor  would  he  pre- 
tend to/ define,  to  what  extent  the  slaveholder  may  withhold  the  word  of 
God  from  those  in  his  power,  and  be  a  christian. 

But  there  were  kind  and  Christian  masters  ?  IDid  they  obey  the  law  of 
love  ?  did  they  do  unto  these  slaves  as  they  would  their  slaves  should  do 
unto  them  ?  They  upheld  the  cruel  system  of  slavery,  and  no  thanks  to 
the  system,  if  a  particle  of  light  ever  reached  the  benighted  mind  of  the 
slave.  No  thanks  to  the  system,  if  every  slave  does  not  suffer  all  the 
wrongs  ever  inflicted  on  any  one  slave  ;  for  the  master  has  the  power  and 
may  use  it,  and  the  cruelty  inflicted  on  any  slave  grows  out  of  the  sys- 
tem. That  system  puts  the  unrestrained  power  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
to  trample  on  the  image  of  God,  and  level  it  to  the  condition  of  brutes 
and  reptiles.  No  thanks  to  the  system,  if  the  master  feeds  and  clothes 
the  slave.  He  does  it  that  the  slave  may  be  profitable  to  the  master. 
The  ox  and  the  horse  are  treated  with  care  and  kindness  for  the  same 
reason.  The  best  condition  of  the  slave  is  a  constant  liability  to  the 
worst  treatment.  If  he  have  the  best  master  to. day,  to-morrow  he  may 
be  sold  to  the  worst. 
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But  we  must  be  charitable.  We  are  all  shmers.  True,  but  do  not 
Christians  profess  to  repent  of  sin?  The  slaveholder  is  thus  driven  to 
stand  up  and  say  that  slavery  is  no  sin.  How  can  we  get  along  with 
those  who  stand  up  and  justify  sin,  and  say  they  are  not  sinners?  But 
they  are  good  and  influential,  and  wealthy  men,  and  we  must  not  separ- 
ate from  them !  Well,  where  do  this  influence,  and  wealth,  and  goodness 
go  ?  Do  they  not  uphold  the  sin  of  slavery  ?  How  do  you  reason  on 
the  question  of  temperance?  Who  is  the  most  in  the  wrong  there,  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  cause  ?  The  drunkard  who  lies  in  the  street,  and 
cannot  turn  to  prevent  the  sun  scorching  his  face  ?  Or  is  it  the  good 
and  influential  man,  who  will  call  for  his  glass  of  gin  or  brandy,  and  go 
into  the  pulpit  and  ask  the  blessing  of  God?  The  drunkard  is  an  ob- 
ject of  disgust.  Tiie  good  and  influential  man  is  an  example.  So  is  it 
with  the  slaveholder.  It  is  the  good  and  influential  man,  the  professing 
Christian,  whose  example  holds  up  the  system  of  slavery,  and  quiets  the 
conscience  of  the  slaveholder.  What  had  good  men  done  who  were  slave- 
holders? Five  or  six  years  ago,  onn  of  the  good  men,  a  Methodist  min- 
ister in  Virginia,  of  the  name  of  Hall,  promised  a  slave  his  liberty,  and 
when  he  had  earned  it,  he  sold  him.  He  was  a  good  man.  A  Baptist 
association  in  Georgia,  of  good  men,  undertook  to  settle  a  question  in 
relation  to  second  marriages  of  slaves.  It  was  whether,  when  husband 
and  wife  were  separated  at  an  inconvenient  distance,  they  might  marry 
again  ?  This  question  was  to  be  settled  with  the  Bible  open  before  these 
good  men  and  Christians,  wherein  is  written  the  law  of  God,  'thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery,'  and  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle,  'let  every  man 
have  his  own  wife,  and  every  wife  her  own  husband.'  The  case  might 
be  supposed  where  the  minister  of  a  church  has  sold  the  wife  to  the  dea- 
con, retaining  the  husband,  and  the  deacon  and  minister  live  at  an  incon- 
venient distance  from  each  other.  Can  they  marry  again  ?  What  do 
you  think  was  the  answer  of  these  pious  men.  In  the  face  of  the  law 
of  Gud,  they  said,  that  they  might  marry  again  ! 

[Rev.  E.  M.  P.  Wells — Yes,  and  the  reason  they  gave  for  it — f(jr  they 
had  a  reason — was,  that  the  slaves  were  not  free  agents !] 

Mr.  Murrav.  a  good  reason  truly,  for  good  men.  This  shows  the 
influence  of  slavery  on  good  men,  against  the  Bible.  Another  good  man, 
Rev.  Stephen  Olin,  a  Methodist  minister,  son  of  judge  Olin,  who  has 
been  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Vermont,  went  to  Georgia  and  married 
a  slave  property.  Some  he  sold,  but  contrived  to  hold  others  as  slaves. 
The  influences  of  such  good  men  and  their  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
North,  is  favorable  to  slavery. 

But  it  is  said  we  must  not  break  from  them.  We  must  keep  with  them 
to  reform  them.  Is  this  the  way  we  reform  other  sinners  ?  Do  we  go 
into  the  tavern  and  treat  the  drunkard,  in  order  to  reform  him  ?  Do  we 
excuse  his  conduct  that  we  may  convince  him  it  is  sinful  ?    How  long 
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can  wo  continue  to  walk  with  those  who  disregard  the  plainest  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  and  yet  not  be  partakers  in  their  sin  ?  How  can 
we  eret  at  the  conscience  of  the  slaveholder  if  we  apolnorize  for  the  sin 
of  slavery,  and  repfard  it  as  in  no  way  taking  from  him  tiie  claims  to 
christian  fellowship? 

[The  reader  will  more  distinctly  understand  the  allusions  in  Mr. 
Murray's  speech,  to  the  act  of  a  Southern  Baptist  association,  by  perus- 
ing the  annexed  account  of  that  transaction,  which  Avas  read  in  the  Con- 
vention: 

'Second  Mnrriag:fs  of  Slaves. — The  following  is  from  the  proreerlings  of  the  Sa- 
vannah  River  Baptist  Assoriation,  as  published  in  the  Southern  Baptist  of  Dec.  18. 

"  Tlie  first  Query  is,  wliether,  in  case  of  invfilnntary  separation,  of  siirh  a  character 
as  to  preciiule  all  prospects  of  future  intercourse,  the  parties  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
marry  again  1 

To  this  your  committee  recnmrnend  the  following  answer — that  such  separation 
amonsT  persons  situated  as  our  slaves  are,  is  civiliv  a  separation  by  death,  and  they  be- 
lieve that  in  the  sight  of  God  it  would  be  so  viewed.  To  forbid  second  marriages  in 
such  case  would  be  to  expose  the  parties,  not  onlv  to  strange  hardships  and  strong 
tLcnptations,  but  'o  church  censure,  for  act"ng  in  obedience  to  their  masters,  who  can- 
not be  expected  to  ac(]uiesce  in  a  regulation  at  variance  with  justice  to  the  slaves  and 
to  the  spirit  of  that  command  which  regulates  marriage  among  Christians.  Tiie 
slaves  are  not  free  agents,  and  a  dissolution  by  death  is  not  more  entirely  without  their 
consent,  and  beyond  their  control,  than  by  such  separation."  ' 

Mr.  Elizur  Wright,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  said  he  had  objections  to  the 
resolution,  which  would  take  him  half  an  hour  to  state.  He  would  not 
go  into  them,  hut  would  simply  remark,  that  the  object  of  abolitionism 
was  not  sectarianism — that  its  design  was  to  purify,  and  not  to  sever 
the  Church.  He  could  not  approve  of  that  part  of  the  resolution  which 
advised  a  separation,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  church,  around 
which,  the  circle  of  infallibility  was  to  be  drawn,  with  the  inscription, 
this  is  the  only  true  Church.  He  did  not  believe  that  Christ  ever  recom- 
mended any  such  Church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Peckham,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  said,  we  claimed  the  right  of 
free  discussion,  and  he  called  in  question  some  of  the  statements  that 
had  been  made  on  this  resolution.  He  objected  to  the  resolution  be- 
cause this  Convention  was  not  an  ecclesiastical  body,  and  not  the  place  to 
arraign  the  old  churches,  or  establish  new  ones.  Many  of  the  members 
of  this  Convention  were  not  members  of  churches,  and  therefore,  not 
p  roper  persons  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  church  members  as 
such.  There  were  ministers  here  from  all  parts  of  New  England.  What 
was  to  be  the  effect  of  this  resolution.'  Shall  we  go  home  and  under- 
take to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  Shall  we  say  of  this  man, 
wiio  is  an  abolitionist,  stand  thou  here,  and  to  another,  who  is  opposed  to 
a  bolition,  stand  thou  there  ?  How  are  we  qualified  to  perform  this  high 
church  censorship?  Are  there  no  spots  upon  our  garments,  which  those 
we  undertake  to  sever  from  the  Church,  may  point  out?  No,  sir.  Let 
us  not  be  exclusive — let  us  take  broad  ground,  relying,  not  upon  church 
discipline,  but  upon  the  force  of  the  great  principles  of  philanthropy, 
liberty,  and  Christianity.    Let  us  suffer  wrong  rather  than  do  wrong. 
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The  apostles  suffered  and  counted  it  glory.  We  rarely  find  them  allud- 
ing to  their  persecutions,  or  striving  to  excite  feelings  against  their  per- 
secutors. If  we  are  suffering  persecution  in  a  good  cause,  we  shall  rare- 
ly think  of  it  or  speak  of  it.  He  regretted  that  allusion  was  so  often 
made  to  the  persecutions  of  aholitionists,  and  particularly  to  the  scene 
that  occurred  in  Washington  Street.  Instead  of  railing  at  those  who 
then  put  a  stop  to  our  meetings,  let  us  rejoice  at  the  change  that  has  tak- 
en place  in  public  opinion,  and  that  we  can  now  meet  together  unmolest- 
ed, in  tliis  large  and  commodious  church. 

[I  call  the  gentleman  to  order. — Hear  him. — Hear  him!  The  Presi- 
dent— Go  on,  sir,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Convention  to  hear  you.] 

I  say,  sir,  that  we  ought  to  feel  grateful  that  our  cause  is  gaining 
ground,  and  instead  of  being  crowded  into  a  small  place,  we  are  now  per- 
mitted to  meet  here.  I  believe  the  cause  will  progress.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  abolition,  I  am  ready  to  go  as  far  as  any  anti-slavery  man  I  ever 
saw,  but  when  a  measure  is  proposed  that  must  divide  the  churches,  I  shall 
oppose  it.     [Applause.] 

Rev.  George  Allen,  of  Shrewsbury — Was  desirous  that  the  Con- 
vention should  act  with  harmony.  He  accorded  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolution,  but  he  found  more  was  meant  than  at  first  ap- 
peared. The  sentiment  might  be  correct  in  the  main,  but  the  result 
should  be  looked  at.  The  vituperation,  denunciation,  and  division  of  the 
churches,  which  are  to  follow,  constituted  the  danger  of  the  resolution. 
He  hoped  that  no  resolution  would  be  passed  here,  that  could  not  pass 
with  unanimity.  The  moral  force  of  their  proceedings  mainly  depended 
on  the  unanimity  with  which  they  were  adopted. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  of  Boston,  moved  a  recommitment  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  same  committee,  and  after  some  conversation,  it  was  so  refer- 
red. The  committee  subsequently  reported  a  substitute  in  the  following 
form  : 

Resolved,  That  the  countenance  giren  to  slavery  by  the  participation  and  apolo- 
gies of  the  principal  branches  of  the  christian  Chiirrh,  has  been  more  etTecUial  for  lis 
support  than  any  other  cause,  nor  can  we  look  for  its  abolition  till  the  Church  is  puri- 
fied from  this  sin. 

The  resolution  in  this  form,  was  briefly  supported  by  Mr.  Oakes,  of 
Ipswich,  Miliigan,  of  Vermont,  and  E.  Wright,  of  New  York,  and  pass- 
ed unanimously. 

Rev.  Mr.  Root,  of  Dover,  N.  Hampshire,  offered  the  following,  M'hich 

he  supported : 

Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  principles  and  measures  of  abolitionists  are  bas- 
ed upon  the  word  of  God,  it  is  tlie  duly  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  Chri.-itiana 
generally,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  this  great  enterprise  of  delivering  the  captives  of  ihia 
land. 

Mr.  Root  said,  this  was  a  duty,  on  the  ground  that  the  principles  and  mea- 
sures of  the  abolitionists  were  based  on  the  word  of  God,  and  if  they  were 
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so  based,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  men  to  come  to  our  aid.  The  fun- 
damental principle  of  abolition  was,  that  slavery  is  sin.  This  was  shown 
by  a  description  of  the  fruits  of  slavery.  Hence,  if  by  their  fruits  ye 
should  know  them,  then  slavery  was  sin  ;  and  if  sin,  it  ought,  at  once,  to 
bo  abandoned.  Slavery  was  a  violatioa  of  every  rule  of  the  Deca- 
logue— and  not  only  so,  it  was  a  violation  of  the  rigiits  of  man,  and  the 
principles  of  equality  laid  down  in  the  Constitution.  Who,  with  the 
heart  of  a  man,  could  doubt  this  ^  None.  None  but  a  Nero,  or  a  M'Duf- 
fie  would  question  such  principles  as  these.  Some  contended  that  the 
Bible  justified  slavery.  The  Bible.''  If,  said  Mr.  Root,  I  believed  that 
the  Bible  countenanced  and  approved  such  a  system  as  this  sin  of  slave- 
ry, that  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  me  to  reject  the  Bible.  I  would 
never  believe  that  it  was  tiie  word  of  God  to  justify  such  abuses.  The 
principles  of  opposition  to  slavery  were  so  phiin,  it  was  like  laboring  to 
show  the  sun  shines,  to  attempt  to  prove  them.  If  you  deny  my  owner- 
ship of  myself,  how  shall  I  prove  the  opposite?  If  I  have  not  a  right  to 
myself,  who  has  ?  If  the  declaration  of  equality  of  natural  rights,  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  is  a  mere  rhetorical  Jiourish,  then  our  fath- 
ers were  not  wise  men,  to  go  to  war  upon  a  rhetorical  flourish.  If  slave- 
ry is  not  a  sin  against  God,  when  it  involves  a  violation  of  every  law  of 
God,  then  are  the  commands  of  God  naught,  and  truth  is  fable.  I  say, 
therefore,  abolition  is  based  on  the  gospel,  and  therefore,  all  Christians 
are  bound  to  come  to  its  aid.  '  •    '       ' '"  . 

But,  perhaps  it  is  said,  we  like  your  principles,  but  we  cannot  co-oper- 
ate witli  your  measures.  Now  our  measures  are  the  practical  operation 
of  our  principles.  Faith  without  works  is  dead.  If  we  believe  slavery 
r.  sin,  we  must  labor  to  remove  it.  Our  measures  are  peaceful,  not  bel- 
ligerant.  We  reject  all  carnal  weapons,  and  use  only  those  that  are 
mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strong  holds  of  sin.  The  whole  de- 
sign is  to  use  a  moral  influence  in  order  to  effect  a  change  in  public  sen- 
timent, that  will  lead  to  the  demolition  of  this  system.  We  hope  lo 
reach  the  hearts  of  .Christians,  and  convince  them  that  God  is  angry  with 
this  nation  every  day  for  the  sin  of  slavery.  We  hope  to  persuade  min- 
isters and  Christians  to  give  their  labors  and  talents  to  the  enterprise  ; 
to  satisfy  them  that  they  have  no  right  to  pass  by  this  great  subject,  and 
like  the  Priest  and  Levite,  leave  the  slave  to  perish.  Why  object  to  these 
measures  ?  They  were  the  same  that  had  been  used  by  reformers  in  all 
ages.  Would  you  have  us  use  force  ?  You  could  not  persuade  us  to 
use  such  means.  What  are  our  measures  more  than  those  God  has  in- 
stituted from  the  beginning — to  cry  aloud  and  show  unto  the  people  their 
sins  ! 

Perhaps  it  would  be  said,  that  our  language  was  harsh,  and  we  called 
hard  names.  We  may  have  erred  in  this  respect,  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  friends  of  this  cause  have  suff'ered  much,  and  have  found 
no  protection  in  the  laws  of  the  land.  They  have  submitted  to  violence, 
and  seen  the  men  in  high  places  winking  at  it,  and  even  their  brethren 
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deserting  and  betraying  them.  May  not  all  these  complaints  of  our 
harshness  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  a  just  sense  of  the  enormity  of  slave- 
ry, and  the  misrepresentations  of  those  who  complain  of  us?  If  they 
had  just  views  of  slavery,  our  language  and  epithets  against  it  might  not 
seem  so  severe.  Was  the  language  of  abolitionists  against  slaveholders 
any  severer  than  the  language  of  the  temperance  reformers  against  dis- 
tillers and  venders  of  ardent  spirits.'  What  was  once  thought  unpar- 
donable in  language,  as  applied  to  that  case,  is  now  admitted  to  be  just, 
and  when  more  light  was  shed,  the  same  would  be  thought  of  the  lan- 
guage, now  called  harsh,  toward  slaveholders  and  slavery.  We  disclaim 
every  thing  unkind — thatsavors  of  retaliation,  or  malice,  or  revenge,  but 
we  must  be  honest,  we  must  speak  the  truth.  It  is  our  privilege  to 
speak  the  truth  and  lie  not.  We  compare  slavery  with  the  Bible,  which 
says, '  thou  shalt  not  steal,'  and  finding  that  the  origin  of  slavery  is  theft,  we 
call  it  by  its  right  name,  man-stealing.  We  find  by  the  same  rule,  that 
those  who  excuse  sin  are  partakers  of  sin,  and  we  say  so.  We  use  the 
truth,  because  we  believe  that  truth  alone  can  be  effectual  to  the  over- 
throw of  this  system  ef  error  and  wrong  ;  and  here  we  appeal  to  every 
Christian  to  come  to  the  aid  of  this  great  work  of  delivering  their  fellow- 
men. 

Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  seconded  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution in  a  speech  in  the  afternoon,  which  we  expected  to  receive  from 
him,  in  season  to  insert  in  this  connection,  but  have  been  disappointed. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  opened  by  singing  a  Hymn. 

The  Committee  of  Finance  reported,  that  after  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  expenses  attending  the  Convention,  it  recommends,  that  each 
member  of  the  Convention  pay  into  the  Treasury  fifty  cents. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

[Some  time  was  spent  in  calling  for  further  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the 
cause.  Most  of  the  societies  doubled  the  amount  they  had  pledged  to 
pay  the  day  before,  and  a  great  many  individuals  contributed  considera- 
ble sums.  A  friend  to  the  slave  thirty-seven  dollars,  several  ladies //dee  Ji 
dollars  each.  Tiie  Uxbridge  Juvenile  Society  twcntt/  dollars.  Twenty 
ladies^ye  dollars  each.  J.  S  Kimball  one  hundred  dollars,  Ebenezer  Dole 
one  hundred  dollars.  Fifteen  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  were  collected 
this  afternoon,  which  added  lo  the  subscriptions  of  the  preceding  day, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  dol- 
lars. During  the  subscription,  several  pithy  and  animated  appeals  were 
made.     We  preserve  a  brief  sketch.] 

Mr.  E.  Wright,  of  New  York.    If  Mr.  Jefferson,  fifty  years  ago,  saw 
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cause  to  say, '  I  tremble  for  my  country,  when  I  consider  that  God  is  just' 
— wliat  would  lie  say  if  he  saw  slavery  as  it  exists  now  ?  Is  it  not  the 
opinion  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  land,  that  this  institution  cannot  stand 
much  longer  ?— it  must  be  abolished,  and  if  we  calculate  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  do  it  peaceably,  we  must  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Our  cause  is  suffering  for  lack  of  Agents.  Your 
Agents  only  ask  the  means  to  live  ;  but  they  cannot  beg  nor  earn  their 
bread,  while  they  are  pleading  for  the  slave.  No  Agent  can  go  to  make 
a  speech  with  a  contribution  box  in  his  hand.  Why,  they  mob  us  for 
presuming  to  come  to  speak  at  all,  and  what  would  they  do  if  we  asked 
them  to  pay  for  our  speeches  ?  Besides,  we  want  others  than  speak- 
ers. There  are  some  whose  talents  don''t  run  off  their  tongues,  but  out 
of  their  fingers — we  want  Editors. 

Rkv.  Mr.  Gjiosvenor.  We  are  bound  to  concentrate  our  charities 
on  this  cause.  Other  men  will  take  care  of  other  causes  who  will  give 
nothing  for  this. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Gerrit  Smith  has  given  seven  thousand  dollars  to  this 
cause  since  he  has  been  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Support  the  weak  is  the  gospel  maxim.  Prop  up 
tli€  strong  is  the  world's  maxim. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Where  is  our  sister  Maine  ?  Why  don't  we  hear 
from  her  ?  , 

Mr.  Burleigh.  The  reason  we  don't  hear  from  her  is,  that  a  member 
of  Congress  says,  abolition  is  dead  there.  Let  us  raise  something  for 
the  epitaph.  [Here  sums  amounting  to  tlu-ee  hundred  arid  twenty  dollars 
were  annexed  from  Maine.] 

Mr.  Burleigh.  I  forgot.  The  monument  should  come  before  the 
epitaph.     This  will  do  to  begin  it. 

Mr.  E.  Wright,  of  New  York.  134  abolition  societies  were  formed 
last  year  in  Ohio.  They  met  at  Granville  to  hold  a  covention.  Every 
church  was  shut,  and  they  held  their  covention  in  a  barn.  They  had  re- 
solved to  raise  fve  thousand  dollars  during  the  year,  but  they  collected 
four  thousand  dollars  in  the  barn,  and  resolved  to  raise  six  thousand  dol- 
lars more.  We  may  depend  upon/e?i  thousand  dollars  from  Ohio.  Every 
abolitionist  can  revolutionise  one  town  in  a  year,  if  he  will  set  about  it. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Do  Christians  ever  hope  for  the  millenium.'  Can  ii 
come  while  slavery  is  here  .^  Why,  where  are  we  in  183G.'  Slavery 
ought  to  have  been  prostrated,  buried,  and  its  epitaph  written  long  ago, 
and  we  going  forward  achieving  other  victories  for  the  glory  of  God. 
If  Gw  long  shall  the  darkness  of  slavery,  and  the  thick  d-arkncss  of  pre- 
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jadice  continue  to  overshadow  the  nation  ?     Let  us   roll  away  this  cloud 
in  the  name  of  God!     [Amen  !  from  a  voice  in  the  gallery.] 

Mr.  E.  Wright,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Weld,  the  Agent  in  New  York, 
appointed  a  meeting  in  Lockport.  The  pro-slavery  men  came  there,  took 
possession,  and  resoUitionised  Mr.  Weld  out.  He  went  on  talking,  and 
they  went  on  resolvino-,  until  they  became  interested  ;  many  remained, 
and  a  society  of  abolitionists  was  formed  on  the  spot,  with  446  men>- 
bers.  There  was  no  mobbing.  But  in  the  christian  town  of  Granville, 
they  mobbed  J.  G.  Birney  for  freeing  his  own  slaves  ! 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Virginia.  If  yon  could  look  on  a  Virginia  plantation, 
and  see  what  I  have  seen,  you  would  empty  your  pockets.  A  Methodist 
minister  wrote  this  book  I  hold  in  iny  hand.  He  lived  in  a  slave  state, 
and  had  resolved  never  to  sleep  on  a  feather  bed,  while  the  slave  slept  on 
a  board,  and  never  to  wear  any  better  cloth  than  the  negro  cloth  that 
clothes  the  slave.  The  professors  of  religion  used  to  keep  their  slaves 
at  home  from  meeting  on  Sunday,  to  cook  hot  dinners.  Some  of  the 
brethren  resolved  to  eat  no  Sunday  dinners  cooked  by  the  slaves,  and  it 
had  a  powerful  effect.  [The  collections  here  closed,  and  the  Convention 
resumed  the  main  business.] 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Boston,  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  regarding  a  surrender  of  our  ri°:ht  of  free  discussion  upon  tlie 
altar  of  southern  slavery,  as  involving,  on  oiu' part,  the  commission  ol  moral  suicide — 
treachery  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  and  of  humanity — and  guilt  before  High  fleav- 
en  ;  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  one  another — to  the  oppressor  and  the  opprosseJ 
— to  our  country  and  our  Ciud — that,  undeteried  by  threats  of  '  persecution  at  conunoii 
law,'  whether  in  llie  messages  of  oiu"  governors,  the  pages  of  our  theological  reviews, 
or  the  reports  of  legislative  committees,  come  what  may — gag  law  or  l\nch  law — \\c 
will  never  cease  from  its  exercise,  full,  free,  and  imdiminlsheil,  until  the  last  fetter  shall 
be  broken,  and  slavery  and  prejudice  shall  be  buried  in  one  common  gra\e. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  Wright,  this  resolution  is  strong  in  language.  It  is  dc- 
sif^ned  to  be  so.  It  is  desifrncd  to  be  the  solemn  and  calm  assertion  of 
a  riglit  whicii  we  never  will  surrender  but  with  our  lives.  We  have  been 
called  upon  from  the  highest  official  source  in  this  state  to  surrender  the 
right  of  free  discussion.  We  mean  to  be  understood  that  we  regard  that 
call  as  an  appeal  to  us  to  commit  moral  suicide.  Shall  we  be  so  treach- 
erous to  humanity,  as  to  give  up  the  right  of  pleadmg  lor  humanity  ?  Sir, 
that  man  is  recreant  to  hiu-)self,  to  his  country,  and  to  his  God,  who  will 
listen  to  such  a  demand  from  any  man,  be  he  governor,  judge,  minister, 
or  member  of  the  Legislature.  Here  we  stand  ready  to  pledge  our- 
selves never  to  give  up  this  right,  and  to  justify  ourselves  in  maintaining., 
that  right  on  every  principle  upon  which  are  bound  the  institutions  of 
our  country,  and  the  religion  we  profess.  Before  God  and  man,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  one  another,  never  to  cease  from  the  e.xercise  of  this 
rifht.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  oppressor.  Let  tliem  hear  it  at  the 
South,  and  let  them  know,  that  in  no  spirit  of  thrcatemng,  but  in  the 
spiiit  of  the  gospel,  which  teaches  us  to  love  our  enemies,  and  to  do  good 
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to  them  that  persecute  us  and  revile  u?,  we  will  never  abandon  tlie  right 
of  free  discussion.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  oppressed,  to  the  down- 
trodden slave.  Our  voice  cannot  reach  them,  but  I  would  they  could 
hear  this.  It  would  teach  them  to  wait  patiently  for  the  time  of  their  de- 
liverance— to  bear  oppression  and  wrong  without  resistance,  with  meek- 
ness and  submission.  Sir,  I  present  this  resolution  to  the  solemn  delib- 
eration of  this  Convention,  for  such  an  exnrcssion  as  shall  jrive  to  it  the 
most  emphatic  sanction. 

Rev.  Mr.  Thurstox,  of  Maine,  moved,  that  when  the  vote  is  taken, 
it  be  taken  by  rising.     Agreed  to  unanimously. 

Gen.  James  Appleton,  of  Maine,  colled  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
X'ention  to  the  comparison  which  was  now  so  frecjuently  made  between 
the  relative  condition  of  the  laboring  slaves  of  the  South,  and  the  work- 
ing freemen  of  the  North.  This  was  a  strong  and  striking  proof  of  the 
injustice  and  dangerous  tendency  of  slavery.  This  comparison  cannot 
be  made  without  diminishing  the  love  of  liberty.  Mr.  Calhoun,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  accomplished  men  in  our  country,  has  recently 
said,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  labor  produces  property, 
but  that  the  producer  has  little  to  do  with  the  disposition  of  property, 
and  it  therefore  matters  little  whether  property  is  produced  by  slave  labor 
or  free  labor.  It  matters  little,  he  contends,  whether  the  laborer  is  under 
the  protection  of  law,  or  under  the  kind  influences  of  a  master.  This  is 
the  doctrine  to  which  we  are  called  on  to  surrender  the  right  of  free  dis- 
cussion, on  the  ground  that  it  matters  little,  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
free  institutions,  whether  the  Northern  workman  is  a  freeman  or  a  slave. 
What  is  civil  liberty  .'  I  should  say  it  is  free  discussion.  Without  this, 
every  man  is  a  slave.  The  mind  is  enchained,  which  is  the  worst  kind 
of  slavery. 

Sir,  what  has  called  for  this  resolution  at  this  time  ?  Do  we  not  live 
in  a  land  where  freedom  of  discussion  is  secured  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  ?  Has  any  thing  transpired  that  renders  it  pertinent  for  us  to  re- 
assert so  well  established  a  right  ?  There  has.  There  has  been  and  now  is, 
a  conspiracy,  of  the  community  at  large,  against  the  riglit  of  free  discussion. 
Notwithstanding  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  every 
State  in  the  Union,  provides  for  freedom  of  discussion,  yet  the  foremost 
men,  the  great  men,  the  learned  men,  the  rich  men,  and  professing  chris- 
tian men,  are  united  to  put  down  free  discussion.  They  tell  us  that  the 
only  way  to  save  the  Union  is  to  destroy  the  Constitution.  They  charge 
us  with  violating  a  compact  of  the  Constitution,  by  talking  about  slave- 
ry, and  they  themselves  trample  on  the  Constitution,  and  lay  violent 
hands  on  every  other  part  of  it,  in  order,  as  tiiey  say,  to  preserve  tl)at 
part  which  secures  slavery.  Yes,  sir.  The  compact  that  secures  slavery 
must  not  even  be  discussed,  while  all  the  compacts  that  protect  liberty 
are  to  be  set  at  naught.     What  was  the  design  of  those,  who,  to  pre- 
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serve  the  slavery  compact,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  compacts,  held 
the  pro-slavery  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall.     It  was  to  limit  free  discussion. 
What  is  the  recommendation,  in  an  address  of  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  governors  of  most  of  the  free  States  ?     Is  it  an  appeal 
to  the  people  to  promote  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  purity  and  simplicity 
of  republican  institutions  ?     Not  at  all.     Their  whole  efforts  have  been 
to  preserve  slavery ;  to  stop  free  discussion  ;  to  bring  down  the  freemen  of 
the  North  to   the  degraded  level  of  the  bondmen  of  the  South !     Sir, 
it  has  been  the  boast  of  the  age,  that  in  this  country,  man  has  made  great 
progress  in  civil  liberty.    Could  this  have  been  done  without  free  discus- 
sion ?     Are  we  not  croin<r  backward  ?     We  wonder  that  our  fathers,  who 
were  driven  here  by  persecution,  should  themselves  have  persecuted  for 
opinions'  sake.     They  persecuted  the   Quakers  and  Baptists,  as  their 
descendants  now  do  the  abolitionists.     Was  it  because  they  were  bad 
men  .'     No  ;  but  because  they  did  not  understand,  in  that  respect,  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty.   Do  not  those  who  persecute  us  show  their 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  ?     Not  one  of  them  dares  de- 
ny the  right  of  free  discussion  in  principle — 't  is  only  in  practice  he  op- 
poses it,  and  that  too,  under  pretence  of  great  devotion  for  liberty.     'Do 
you  mean  to  deny  me  the  freedom  of  speech  ? '  asks  the  abolitionist,  of  the 
pro-slavery  men.     'Oh,  no!     But '—'But  what.'     Have  I  not  aright  to 
speak  and  publish  what  I  please,  if  I  violate  no  law  of  the  land  ? '     '  Yes, 
but ! '— '  But  what  ?  '     '  Why  the  Union  is  in  the  way.'     'The  Union  in 
the  way?     Does  not  the  Constitution  that  creates  this  Union,  secure  to 
me,  unimpaired,  the  free  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  speech  ?  '     '  True, 
but '— '  But,  again  ?  if  there  is  a  but  in  the  way,  there  is  no  liberty.  There 
has  been  a  but  in  the  way  of  freedom  all  the  world  over.     It  is  this  but 
which  prevents  every  despot  in  Europe  from  being  thrown  down  from 
his  seat  of  power.     It  is  this  but  which  denies  their  rights  to  the  oppress- 
ed and  the  enslaved  every  where.     Thi.s  but  would  put  down  every  new- 
doctrine  ever  advanced.  Admit  the  but,  and  there  is  an  end  to  civil  free- 
dom.    It  is  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  calmly,  but  firmly,  to  protest 
against  this  but. 

Rev.  Got  C.  Sampso.v,  of  N.  Goshen,  Conn.  Sir,  what  are  we  call- 
ed upon  to  surrender  ?  We  cannot  surrender  the  right  of  free  discus- 
sion—for it  is  a  right  given  us  by  God,  an  inalienable  right,  affirmed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  !  God  demands  of  us  the  exercise  of  all  our 
moral  faculties,  and  we  cannot  surrender  this  right.  We  do  not  ask 
of  human  laws  to  .fi-ji;e  us  the  right  of  free  discussion.  We  only  ask  of 
those  laws  to  stand  apart,  and  not  interfere  with  the  right  God  has 
given  us.  In  the  abandonment  of  this  right  is  involved  the  surrender  of 
liberty,  not  merely  civil,  but  religious  liberty.  The  surrender  of  the  right 
of  discussion,  is  the  surrender  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Protes- 
tantism. Take  away  free  discussion,  and  you  re-establish  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope  and  the  power  of  the  Inquisition.    What  fell  on  the  nations 
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like  the  explosion  of  a  boir.b-shell,  wlien  the  voice  of  a  single  man  was 
raised  against  the  hierarchies  of  Europe?  Martin  Luther's  free  discus- 
sion. Had  that  been  stopped,  the  Reformation  would  have  been  stopped. 
This  is  the  fundamental  principle  our  fathers  contended  for,  and  this  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism.  If  it  be  now  surrendered, 
we  invite  despotism  ;  we  call  back  the  Pope,  we  invoke  the  spirit  of  the 
inquisition — the  blackness  and  darkness  of  hell. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Stanton.  Sir,  it  would  be  well  for  those,  who  appeal  to 
us  to  stop  free  discussion,  to  reflect  who  it  is  they  compliment  by  it.  Do 
those  who  attempt  to  put  down  free  discussion  on  slavery,  compliment 
themselves  or  the  people  ?  No,  sir,  they  confess  their  own  weakness, 
they  libel  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  and  compliment  those,  whose  ar- 
guments they  dare  not  trust  the  people  to  hear.  [They  say  to  the  people, 
of  every  abolition  lecturer,  '  it  won't  do  for  you  to  hear  that  fellow  talk.' 
*  Why  ?  '  '  You  hav'nt  sense  enough  to  separate  the  sophistry  from  the 
truth.  You  can't  be  trusted  to  listen  for  yourselves.  He  will  tack  you  to 
his  coat,  and  drag  you  wherever  he  pleases,  and  therefore,  we  must  take 
care  of  you,  and  tell  you  what  it  will  do  for  you  to  hear,  and  what  not.' 
This  is  the  practical  language  of  these  guardians  of  the  people,  who  are 
so  much  alarmed  at  the  force  of  truth  brought  out  by  free  discussion. 

When  all  other  arguments  and  appeals  to  put  down  free  discussion  fail, 
we  are  then  told  of  the  Constitution.  O,  yes,  many  people  have  such  con- 
scientious scruples  about  the  Constitution,  that  although  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Constitution  is  free  discussion,  they  tell  us  we  must  not 
use  free  discussion,  because  it  will  violate  the  Constitution  !  Sir,  we  all 
love  the  Constitution,  but  let  us  not  make  the  instrument  that  secures 
our  liberties,  an  engine  to  destroy  them.  Let  us  beware  of  setting  up  the 
Constitution  or  the  Union,  as  a  sort  of  Juggernaut,  Avhich  is  to  be  used  to 
crush  the  people.  Let  us  not  bow  down  in  idolatry  to  the  Constitution, 
and  deny  ourselves  the  right  even  to  argue  that  it  ought  not  to  be  chang- 
ed, right  or  wrong.  '  But  why  discuss  slavery  ?  '  If  you  ask  me  this,  I 
ask  you  why  you  discuss  any  thing  I  don't  approve  ?  Who  is  to  be  the 
censor  to  decide  just  what  subjects  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  dis- 
cussed? The  Constitution  gives  us  the  right  to  discuss.  God  com- 
mands us  to  break  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  and  let  the  oppressed  go 
free  ;  and  if  man  forbids,  while  God  commands,  it  is  better  to  obey  God 
than  man. 

There  is  one  broad  answer  to  all  this — the  Constitution  secures  free 
discussion.  That  is  enough — and  that  is  my  answer  to  the  mob,  who 
would  violate  the  Constitution,  in  order,  as  they  pretend,  to  save  the 
Union.  Sir,  I  will  speak  of  mobs,  although  my  brother  (Rev.  Mr.  Peck- 
ham)  says,  forbear.  I  wish  to  see  mobs  held  up  to  the  indignation  of  the 
people  every  where.  I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  mobs.  'But  won't 
you  forgive  them  if  they  repent  ?  '  Yes,  but  they  don't  repent— they 
claim  the  right  to  shut  our  mouths  against  speaking  for  freedom,  and  pre- 
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tend  they  do  it  in  the  name  of  freedom  and  the  Constitution !  The 
ladies,  who  were  mobbed  in  Washington  Street,  had  the  shield  of  the 
Constitution  over  them.  So  had  the  Editor  of  the  Liberator,  when  lie 
was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Boston,  with  a  rope  about  him,  for 
standing  under  that  broad  shield,  and  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  captives. 
Are  these  things  to  be  lightly  passed,  over  and  easily  forgotten  ?  Then, 
sir,  will  it  be  easy  to  forget  that  we  are  freemen. 

Free  Discussion! — Who  fears  it?  Jefferson  said  that  error  of  opin- 
ion might  be  safely  tolerated,  where  reason  was  left  free  to  combat  it.  But 
those  who  insist  most  that  we  are  in  error,  have  no  reason  hutforce  to 
combat  us  with.  Now,  sir,  we  may  talk  about  any  thing,  the  most  radi- 
cal reform  and  changes  in  our  Government  and  Constitution :  but,  here 
is  a  subject,  they  tell  us — this  slavery — so  important,  so  high,  it  must  not 
be  touched  at  all.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  a  disease  preying  upon  the  vitals 
of  society,  a  cancer  in  the  body  politic,  but  you  must  not  touch  it!  And 
this  is  the  doctrine,  and  these  are  the  times  of  1836  ! 

Our  opponents,  who  are  so  tenacious  against  our  interference  with 
them,  are  very  ready  to  interfere  with  us.  They  say  we  have  no  right 
to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  slave  States.  That  is  very  true.  We 
have  no  right  to  interfere  by  armies,  or  with  any  kind  of  force.  But  have 
we  no  right  to  speak  what  we  believe  is  the  truth  ?  Have  we  no  right  to 
convince  men  ?  What  is  interference  ?  If  we  pray  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  is  that  interference  ?  and  will  our  opponents  put  down  prayer  by 
mob  law,  by  lynch  law,  by  the  Constitution,  by  the  Governor,  or  by  the 
Legislature?  What  is  prayer?  It  is  the  thought  that  springs  from  the 
soul,  and  climbs  the  ladder  of  Jacob  to  heaven.  Can  the  mob  or  the  Leg- 
islature put  that  down  ?  But  we  have  no  right  to  interfere.  We  may  dis- 
cuss and  condemn  every  thing  else  in  the  Constitution,  but  we  must  not 
say  a  word  against  slavery,  because  we  have  no  right  to  interjere  !  And 
thus  our  opponents  have  coined  a  phrase  by  which  they  are  leading  cap- 
tive, not  only  silly  women,  but  silly  men.  Sir,  let  us  stand  on  this  rock 
of  free  discussion,  and  fear  not  the  beatings  of  the  tempest.  Let  us  nev- 
er provoke  mobs,  unless  truth  will  provoke  them,  but  let  us  not  be  over- 
anxious when  there  is  an  indication  of  a  mob  to  put  down  free  discussion. 
It  may  be  that  blood  will  be  shed,  as  a  sacrifice,  on  the  altar  of  free  dis- 
cussion. Be  it  so.  There  are  times,  when  to  assert  a  great  principle, 
men  should  stand  up  fearlessly  and  be  a  willing  sacrifice  on  God's  altar; 
on  the  altar  of  human  rights.  This  may  be  one  of  those  occasions.  The 
doctrine  of  caution  and  forbearing  to  speak  against  sin,  was  not  the 
doctrine  on  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  promulgated  Christianity.  No, 
sir.  Free  discussion  is  the  pillar  of  fire  that  goes  before  us.  It  is  the 
morning  star,  the  light  of  Heaven,  that  is  to  shed  its  glory  abroad,  and 
scatter  the  darkness  of  worlds. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Boston.     Mr.  President — A  brother  has  proposed 
that  we  rise  to  pledge  ourselves  to  this  resolution.     I  should  be  asham- 
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ed,  sir,  to  remain  on  my  seat  when  such  a  pledge  as  this  siinll  be  given  ; 
but,  before  I  rise  to  give  my  assent  to  the  resolution,  I  wish  to  make  a 
single  remark  in  relation  to  the  last  clause  of  it.  The  resolution,  sir, 
proposes  that  prejudice  and  slavery  be  put  to  death,  and  buried  in  a  com- 
mon grave.     I  am  opposed  to  this,  for  two  reasons. 

1.  1  regard  it  as  altogether  too  easy  a  death. 

2.  I  know  not  but  some  wretch  may  be  found,  in  some  corner  of 
our  land,  to  dig  up  the  putrid  carcasses,  and  lay  them  up  in  the  sun,  to 
throw  abroad  their  stench,  and  scatter  disease,  and  desolation,  and  death 
throughout  the  land.  What,  sir,  is  the  cry  which  cornea  eciioing  across 
our  land  ?  What  kind  of  a  death  do  they  inflict  upon  the  colored  man, 
when,  goaded  on  to  desperation  by  his  wrongs,  he  spills  the  blood  of  man 
in  self-defence  ?  Do  they  kill  him  and  bury  him  ?  No,  sir.  Of  this  we 
would  not  so  much  complain.     They  put  hi7n  into  the  fire  and  burn  him  I 

Sir,  I  would  have  prejudice  and  slavery  suffer  the  same  death.  Let  ua 
have  them  consumed,  that  not  a  vestige  of  them  remain  to  curse  the 
earth.  ...  ,'  -    ,  ■- , 

And  now,  sir,  as  I  am  making-  my  maiden  speech  on  the  subject  of  ab- 
olition, let  me  just  deliver  myself  of  the  whole  amount  of  my  incendi- 
arism at  once.  I  am  not  afraid  of  fire,  provided  we  have  something  that 
ought  to  be  burned,  and  the  right  fire  with  which  to  kindle  it.  Sir,  I 
■would  have  prejudice  and  slavery  burned.  Look  at  the  prejudice  which 
exists  against  tiie  colored  man  at  the  North,  and  behold  its  magnitude  ! 
You  might  throAv  all  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  into 
a  single  pile,  and  here  is  a  mountain  that  would  o'ertop  them  all.  Sir,  I 
would  have  it  burned.  Look  now  at  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  South,  with 
its  wickedness,  its  hard-hearted  selfishness,  its  amazing  cruelty ;  and 
here  you  have  another  mountain.  Why,  sir,  you  might  roll  all  the  Alle- 
ghanics  into  a  single  cone,  and  take  your  post  on  the  topmost  peak  of  its 
apex,  and  this  mountain  would  tower  far  above,  out  of  your  sight.  I 
would  have  it  burned. 

I  would  have  the  friends  of  humanity  and  of  God,  go  through  the  land, 
with  the  blazing  torch  of  truth  in  one  hand,  and  the  lamp  of  love  in  the 
other,  and  kindle  these  tremendous  piles.  Let  the  flame  thereof  go  up 
to  heaven,  overtop  every  mountain,  and  throw  its  light  across  every  val- 
ley, until  the  whole  earth  shall  be  lighted  up — yea,  engulphed  in  the 
flood  of  its  glory. 

Sir,  I  would  not  injure  a  hair  of  any  man's  head — but  I  would  be  will- 
ing that  every  slaveholder  at  the  South,  and  every  other  man  who  will 
harbor  these  vile  prejudices  in  his  breast,  should  be  thrown  into  such  a 
fire  as  this,  until  he  should  be  thoroughly  singed  from  iiead  to  heels,  and 
not  a  bristle  of  his  abominable  wickedness  left  standing. 

I  am  for  the  resolution,  sir,  with  all  my  heart.  I  would  have  prejudice 
and  slavery  put  to  death :  but  let  us  do  the  the  work  effectually,  so  that 
even  their  ghost  shall  never  come  up  to  haunt  us. 
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Rev.  Theodore  S.  Wright,  of  New  York.     Sir,  if  the  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  my  brethren  could  hear  this  resolution,  they  would  be  re- 
joiced— they  would  feel  convinced  that  their  cause  was  not  to  be  given 
up.     Doubtless,  sir,  it  would  be  so.     There  would  be  a  shout — as  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  memorable    day  of  emancipation  in  1834 — 'Free  dis- 
cussion shall  never  be  given  up.'    This  would  be  the  shout  of  the  slave 
here ;  and  he  would  cry, '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest — the  mouths  of  those 
who  speak  for  us,  who  cannot  speak  for  ourselves,  shall  never  be  shut !  ' 
But,  sir,  my  apprehension  was,  that  the  last  part  of  the  resolution  was  to 
be  overlooked,  and  that  some  thought  that  prejudice  was  to  be  left  off. 
That  we  must  first  kill  slavery,  and  leave  prejudice  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Why,  sir,  prejudice  is  slavery.     No  man  can  really  understand  this  pre- 
judice, unless  he  feels  it  crushing  him  to  the  dust,  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
feeling.    It  has  bolts,  scourges,  and  bars,  wherever  the  colored  man  goes. 
It  has  bolts  in  all  the  schools  and  colleges.     The  colored  parent,  with 
the  same  soul  as  a  white  parent,  sends  his  child  to  the  seats  of  learning, 
and  he  finds  the  door  bolted,  and  he  sits  down  to  weep  beside  his  boy. 
Prejudice  stands  at  the  door  and  bars  him  out.     Does  the  child  of  the 
colored  man  show  a  talent  for  mechanics  ?    The  heart  of  the  parent  beats 
with  hope.     He  sees  the  children  of  the  white  man  engaged  in  employ- 
ment, and  he  trusts  that  here  is  a  door  open  to  his  boy,  to  get  an  honest 
living  and  become  a  useful  member  of  society.     But,  when  he  comes  to 
the  work-shop  with  his  child,  he  finds  a  bolt  there.     But,  even  suppose 
he  can  get  this  first  bolt  removed,  he  finds  other  bars.     He  can't  work. 
Let  him  be  ever  so  skilled  as  a  mechanic,  up  starts  prejudice,  and  says 
'I  won't  work  in  the  shop  if  you  do.'     Here  he  is  scourged  by  prejudice, 
and  has  to  go  back,  and  sink  down  to  some  of  the  employments  whicii  white 
men  leave  for  the  most  degraded.    He  hears  of  the  death  of  a  child,  from 
home,  and  he  goes  in  a  stage  or  a  steamboat.    His  money  is  received,  but 
he  is  scourged  there  by  prejudice.     If  he  is  sick,  he  can  have  no  bed,  he 
is  driven  on  deck  ;  money  will  not  buy  for  him  the  comforts  it  gets  for 
all  who  have  not  his  complexion.     He  turns  to  some  friend  among  the 
white  men  ;  perhaps  that  white  man  had  sat  at  his  table  at  home,  but  he 
does  not  resist  prejudice  here.     He  says, '  Submit.    'T  is  an  ordinance  of 
God— you  must  be  humble.'     Sir,  I  have  felt  this.     As  a  minister,  I  iiave 
been  called  to  pass  often  up  and  down  the  North  River,  in  steamboats. 
Many  a  night  have  I  walked  the  deck,  and  not  been  allowed  to  lie  down  in 
a  bed.    Prejudice  would  even  turn  money  to  dross,  when  it  was  offered  for 
these  comforts  by  a  colored  man.     Thus,  prejudice  scourges  us  from  the 
table,  it  scourges  us  from  the  cabin,  from  the  stage-coach,  from  the  bed, 
wherever  we  go,  it  has  for  us  bolts,  bars,  and  rods. 

But  it  is  asked,  '  What  do  you  colored  people  want  us  to  do  ?'  We  do 
not  ask  you  to  break  down  any  of  the  rules  of  society.'  Treat  us  just 
according  to  our  moral  worth  and  nothing  more.  We  want  you  to  treat 
us  as  honest  people.  Give  us  a  motive  for  emulation,  industry,  and  im- 
provement.   Leave  us  the  same  chance  to  find  our  level  in  society  that 
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■other  men  have.  You  liave  no  trouble  amon^  yourselves.  You  treat 
men  according  to  their  worth.  If  you  find  a  virtuous  man  or  woman,  you 
treat  them  as  such — ^jiist  according  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  worth. 
All  we  ask  is,  let  us  educate  our  sons,  if  we  can.  If  we  have  bright 
children,  let  us  put  them  to  trades.  Try  us,  fairly,  and  see  if  the  color- 
ed race  cannot  improve  and  elevate  themselves  in  the  scale  of  moral 
being.  How  can  we  contend  against  these  prejudices?  The  colored 
man  is  even  excluded  from  the  house  of  God.  Even  at  the  Communion 
Table,  he  can  only  partake  the  crumbs  offered  to  him  after  others  have 
been  served.  This  prejudice  drives  the  colored  man  away  from  religion. 
I  have  often  heard  u)y  brethren  say,  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
esuch  a  religion.  They  are  driven  away,  and  go  to  infidelity.  But,  bless- 
ed be  God,  it  is  doing  better.  A  better  spirit  is  prevailing.  Abolish 
prejudice,  and  you  will  abolish  slavery  with  it.  The  colored  man  begins 
to  be  regarded  as  if  he  was  a  num.  It  is  in  this  way  religion  is  gaining 
with  the  colored  people.  They  will  respect  religion  if  they  find  it  alone 
■can  break  down  and  remove  this  unholy  prejudice  ;  and  tlius  it  will 
be,  my  friends,  that  religion  and  abolition  will  walk  together  hand  in 
hand. 

Mr.  Loss,  of  the  Oneida  Institute,  N.  York,  said — That  being  con- 
nected with  an  institution,  whose  object  it  was  to  break  down  this  preju- 
dice, by  opening  the  doors  of  learning  to  the  colored  as  well  as  to  the 
white  man's  son,  he  had  seen  much  of  the  effects  of  this  prejudice.  But 
•much  might  be  done  to  remove  it,  if  the  friends  of  abolition  would  al- 
ways do  their  duty.  He  did  not  like  to  speak  of  iiimself,  but  a  short 
time  ago  he  had  occasion  to  test  this.  He  was  travelling  from  N.  York 
to  Albany  with  an  intelligent,  likely  colored  boy  of  fourteen,  well  dress- 
ed, who  was  going  to  enter  the  Oneida  College.  At  the  breakfast  hour, 
he  took  him  to  the  public  table  and  sat  beside  him.  Perhaps  fifty  per- 
sons were  at  the  table.  He  saw  ihe  storm  gathering,  and  the  lightning 
ready  to  flash,  and  expected  it  to  burst,  but  it  did  not.  We  were  per- 
mitted to  eat  our  breakfast  in  peace.  Hud  the  boy  been  driven  from  the 
table,  I  should  have  gone  with  him.  This  was  one  of  the  best  means  to 
convince  men  of  the  injustice  of  this  prejudice. 

Rev.  S.J.  Mav,  said — That  no  man,  who  valued  any  of  the  privileges 
of  a  free  government,  can  too  highly  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
iirst  part  of  this  resolution.  Few  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  im- 
pending over  our  free  institutions.  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  we  are  not 
to  be  allowed  to  speak  what  we  think,  and  yet,  shall  it  be  pretended  that 
we  live  in  a  land  of  freedom  ?  The  disclaimer  of  the  right  of  free  dis- 
cussion, is  the  abandonment  of  it,  the  disuse  of  ii,  is  the  loss  of  it.  I  ap- 
peal to  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  country's  freedom,  if  they 
ever  thought  it  patriotism  to  give  up  the  right  of  speaking  what  they 
thought  of  til e  abuses  of  government,  and   the  wrongs  of  the  people! 
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Did  they  not  regard  free  discussion  as  the  main  bulwark  of  liberty  ?  Did 
they  not  insist  on  it,  as  a  first  and  fundamental  principle  in  the  Con- 
stitution, that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  the  liberty  of  speecii, 
and  the  press,  and  with  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  to 
consult  on  the  public  good,  and  petitiontheir  rulers  for  a  redress  of  wrongs? 
If  we,  their  descendants,  now  surrender  this  great  right,  shall  we  not  be 
false  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty?  But  I  will  not  enlarge  on  this 
topic.  My  particular  object  in  rising  is,  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Con- 
vention, and  of  tlie  people,  to  the  danger  to  which  that  liberty,  fer  which 
our  fathers  contended,  is  exposed,  by  thtj  doctrines  of  men,  high  in  pow- 
er. I  hold  in  my  hand  the  inaugural  address  of  His  Excellency,  Edward 
Everett,  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  the 
language,  which  is  uttered  in  Massachusetts,  by  its  own  Executive.  He 
tolls  us,  that  that  which  abolitionists  are  doing,  that  which  we  are  now 
assembled  to  do,  'Is  an  offence  that  may  be  prosecuted  as  a  misdemean- 
or, at  common  law.'  Well,  then,  why  have  they  not  done  it?  Why  have 
they  not  brought  us  before  a  jury,  as  criminals,  to  be  tried  for  this  new 
crime  of  free  discussion  ?  They  dare  not  meet  us  there — they  dare  not 
attempt  so  gross  an  outrage  on  the  Constitution,  until  they  have  more 
thorougiily  perverted  the  public  sentiment  on  this  subject.  And  I  am  more 
offended  at  tliis  speech  of  His  Excellency,  for  its  insinuation,  that  we  are 
violators  of  the  laws,  ihan  if  he  had  himself  directed  a  prosecution  to  be 
inshtuted  against  us  as  felons.  Hear  what  the  Governor  says,  [Mr.  May 
here  read  from  the  Governor's  speech]  '  Every  thing  that  tends  to  disturb 
the  relations  created  by  this  compact  (the  Constitution)  is  at  Avar  with  its 
spirit;  and  whatever,  by  direct  and  necessary  operation,  is  calculated  to 
excite  an  insurrection  among  the  slaves,  has  been  held  by  highly  respect- 
able, legal  authority,  an  offence  against  the  peace  of  this  Common- 
wealth, whicii  may  be  prosecuted  as  a  misdemeanor,  at  common  laM'.' 

Now,  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  calculated  to  excite  insurrec- 
tion among  the  slaves  ?  The  Governor  goes  on  to  say,  '.Although  opin- 
ions may  differ  on  this  point,  it  would  seem-  the  safer  coursp,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  imitate  the  example  of  our  fathers, 
the  Adamses,  the  Hancocks,  and  other  eminent  patriots  of  the  revolution, 
who,  although  fresh  from  the  battles  of  liberty,  and  approaching  ika 
question  as  essentially  an  open  one,  deemed  it,  nevertheless,  expedient 
to  enter  into  a  uuion  with  our  brothers  of  the  slaveholding  States,  on  the 
principle  of  forbearance  and  toleration  on  this  subject.' 

All  that  is  very  true  ;  and  has  not  the  country  forborne  and  tolerated  this 
abomination  long  enough?  And  did  the  patriots  of  the  revolution  ever  ad- 
vise a  resort  to  mobs,  or  to  the  enactment  of  laws  against  the  liberty  of 
speech  whenever  the  people  should  think  the  sin  of  slavery  ought  to  be  tol- 
erated no  longer  ?  Did  they  say,  that  one  part  of  the  Constitution  was  more 
sacred  than  another — and  must  it  not  even  be  talked  about?  Where  is 
Slie  authority  of  the  Adamses  and  the  Hancocks,  for  appealing  to  the  peo- 
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pie,  in  the  nnme  of  patriotism,  to  abandon  the  right  of  frGC  discussion  ? 
Where  have  they  told  us,  tliat  wliile  we  may  freely  discuss,  and  chang-o 
every  compact  in  tlie  Constitution,  and  the  whole  Constitution  itself, 
whenever  the  people  say  so,  yet  we  must  not  speak  against  slavery  ?  The 
Governor  then  says — '  As  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  the  cliarac- 
terof  our  people  are  entirely  repugnant  to  laws  impairing  the  liberty  of 
speech,  and  of  the  pn^ss,  even  for  the  sake  of  repressing  its  abuses' — 
Sound  doctrine  this,  if  it  had  stopped  there,  but  what  follows,  how  f;ir 
is  His  Excellency  willing  we  should  go  in  using  this  liberty  of  speech, 
and  the  press  ?  Mark  the  appendage — '  the  patriotism  of  all  classes  of 
citizens  must  be  invoked,  to  abstain  from  a  discussion,  which,  by  exasper- 
ating the  master,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  render  more  oppres- 
sive the  condition  of  the  slave  ;  and  which,  if  not  abandoned,  there  is 
great  reason  to  fear,  will  prove  the  rock  on  which  the  Union  will  split.' 

This  is  the  insinuation  against  abolitionists  as  disunionists,  as  enemies 
of  their  countr}',  which,  in  their  behalf,  I  repudiate  with  my  whole  soul ! 
And  this  is  patriotism,  tiiis  is  the  love  of  liberty,  to  tolerate  slavery,  and 
forever  shut  our  mouths,  saying  aught  against  it !  This  is  the  appeal  to 
patriotism,  to  the  patriotism  of  those,  who  are  indirect!}^  charged  with  a 
design  to  dissolve  the  Union!  His  Excellency  did  not  venture  fully  to 
express  the  sentiment  he  has  insinuated  in  this  part  of  the  address.  He 
assumes,  that,  whatever  is  done  to  abolish  slavery,  that  what  we  are  do- 
ing now  here  to  day,  only  exasperates  the  master,  and  increases  the  evils 
of  slavery.  This  is  the  language  of  our  worst  opponents  here,  put  into 
their  mouths  by  the  slaveholders  of  the  South.  It  is  specious,  but  it  is 
not  founded  in  reason  or  fact.  What  does  it  say  ?  Why,  that  our 
preaching  up  the  cruelty  of  slavery,  as  a  reason  why  it  should  be  abol- 
ished, and  exciting  public  opinion  against  it,  on  that  very  account,  will 
make  the  masters  still  more  cruel  to  their  slaves.  The  argument  is,  that 
those  who  are  laboring  to  show  the  mildness  of  slavery,  and  the  bless- 
ings it  confers  on  the  slaves,  in  order  to  put  down  the  abolitionists,  will 
go  on  and  do  worse  than  even  the  very  things  of  which  the  abolitionists 
accuse  them!  No,  sir.  They  know  that  every  additional  rivet  they  put 
upon  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  only  hastens  abolition.  Our  southern 
brethren  know,  that  the  eye  of  the  world  is  now  on  them,  observing  their 
treatment  of  their  slaves,  and  they  will  take  cnre  not  to  increase  the 
odium  against  slavery  by  added  cruelty.  Sir,  I  look  upon  the  efforts  of 
the  abolitionists  in  this  country,  and  Europe,  as  forming  the  greatest  pos- 
sible protection  for  the  slave.  For  his  own  sake  the  master  dare  not  vent 
his  exasperation  against  abolitionists  on  the  unoffending  slave.  Every 
additional  blow  he  should  give,  would  be  an  argument  for  emancipation. 
No,  sir.  The  slaveholder  is  now  endeavoring  to  show,  that  slavery  is  a 
very  happy  condition.  At  the  South  now,  they  call  it  by  the  softened 
name  of  a  domestic  institution  ;  and  they  are  laboring  to  make  it  appear, 
that  it  is,  what  one  of  their  governors  has  described  it  as  being,  a  pain- 
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archal  institution!  It  will  spoil  Governor  M'Duffie's  argument,  if  they 
do  as  our  Governor  says,  they  will  render  more  oppressive  tlie  con- 
dition of  the  slave.'  No,  sir,  instead  of  increasing  the  sufferings  of  the 
slaves,  it  will  diminish  them. 

Sir,  is  this  groundless  apprehension  to  deter  men  from  speaking  their 
thoughts,  who  arc  banded  together  by  the  solemn  ties  of  Christianity,  and 
by  the  love  of  liberty,  and  hatred   of  oppression,  before   God  and  the 
world,  to  overthrow  this  monster  that  preys  upon  the  vitals  of  our  free 
institutions  ?     To  talk  against  slavery,  will  '  prove  the  rock  on  which  the 
Union  will  split.'     So  says  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  free   Common- 
wealth.    You  must  not  talk  against  slavery,  for  fear  of  destroying  liberty  ! 
Does  not  that  gentleman  believe  in  the  overruling  Providence  of  God  ? 
and  does  he  not  believe  that  God  will  require  at  our  hands,  the  blood  of 
the  slave  ?     Does  he  believe  in  'the  declaration  of  equality  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights,'  to  which  his  address  refers?  and  can  be  believe  that  slavery 
can  go  on,  and  our  free  institutions  much  longer  subsist   with  it?     Does 
he  not,  as  a  statesman,  see  that  the  rock  on  which  the  Union  will  split,  is 
not  free  discussion,  but  the  inevitable  conflict  between  free  labor  and 
slave  labor,  if  the  latter  is  not  abolished  ?     Is  it  not  apparent  to  him,  and 
has  he  never  heard  the  warning  of  it  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  that  there 
has  long  been  a  struggle  going  on  to  place  the  freemen  of  the  North  on 
a  level  with  the  slaves  of  the  South,  and  to  make  tiie  J\,''orth  subservient  to 
the  South f     His  Excellency  speaks  of  the  'compact'  touching  slavery. 
Is  there  no  compact  touching  freedom  ?     Where  are  our  immunities  in 
other  Slates,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  are  secured  by  the 
compact  ?     As  was  said  yesterday,  the  Union  is  practically  dissolved,  the 
Constitution  is  no  longer  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.     The  Constitution 
secures  to  us  the  freedom  of  speech,  but  we  cannot  enjoy  the  immunities 
of  the  Constitution  as  citizens,  unless  we  shut  our  mouths  !     If  we  speak, 
we  are  told  we  shall  dissolve  the  Union.     When  we  talk  of  remonstrat- 
ing to  our  rulers,  a  righ*'.  secured  by  the  Constitution,  we  are  told  this  ia 
no  grievance  of  yours,  and  you  have  no  right  to  complain  of  it.     Remon- 
strate against  your  own  grievances,  if  you  like,  but  this  belongs   to  the 
South.     Sir,  are  we  not  citizens  of  this  Republic  ?     Are  not  the  rulers 
of  the  South,  our  rulers — and  are  we  not  compelled  to  deliver  up  the 
slave  to  his  master — are  we  not  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  aid  the  master 
in  crushing  the  slave,  in  case  of  insurrection — are  we  not,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  compelled  to  bear 
the  sin,  and  shame,  and  disgrace  of  this  blot  of  slavery  on  our  land  ?   Is 
it  no  grievance  of  ours,  that  one  fifth  of  our  whole  population,  our  coun- 
trymen, are  bowed   to   the   earth  by  oppression,  and  denied   the  attri- 
butes of  men  ?     Is  it  no  grievance  of  ours,  that  we  exhibit  so  monstrous 
an  inconsistency  to  the  world — a  nation  claiming  to  be  the  champion  and 
the  great  exemplar  of  liberty — sending  forth  its  heralds  of  the  gospel 
of  peace  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  yet  holding  in  chains, 
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at  home,  and  boasting  of  it  as  a  part  of  our  '  domestic  institutions,'  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  our  countrymen,  to  whom  are  denied  all  tiie  rights 
of  men,  all  the  sympathies  of  humanity,  and  all  the  lights  of  the  gospel  ? 
Sir,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  countrymen  of  the  North,  when  I  hear  them 
say  it  is  no  grievance  of  ours,  that  millions  of  our  countrymen  at  the 
South,  are  ground  to  the  dust  by  tiie  despotism  of  slavery  !  Sir,  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  answer  to  all  ihis,  that  I  am  a  man,  and  whatever  con- 
cerns man  concerns  me.  This  was  the  sentiment  of  a  heatlien  philoso- 
pher, centuries  ago,  for  which  his  name  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance ;  and  shall  a  Christian,  a  citizen  of  these  United  States,  be 
satisfied  with  a  sentiment  less  noble,  less  generous,  less  universal  than 
this  ?  No,  sir,  I  cannot  yield  my  assent  to  these  doctrines  laid  down  in 
His  Excellency's  address.  They  are  not  the  doctrines  of  our  fathers, 
they  are  not  the  doctrines  of  freedom: — what  an  insinuation  it  is,  in  a 
land  of  liberty,  that  patriotism  requires  I  should  be  silent,  and  utter  not 
a  word  against  the  enslavement  of  millions  of  my  countrymen  !  Sir,  I 
spurn  such  patriotism. 

Mr.  Milligan — Reminded  the  assembly,  that  this  was  a  solenm  pledge 
they  were  about  to  make — never  to  relinquish  the  cause  of  free  discus- 
sion, never  to  surrender  or  abandon  it.  We  have  been  called  to  suffer 
in  this  cause  by  the  lawless  violence  of  mobs.  We  know  not  how  soon 
it  may  be  made  lawful  for  mobs  to  assail  us,  and  haul  us,  men  and  wo- 
men to  prison,  for  speaking  in  the  name  of  freedom.  Are  we  prepared 
to  suffer,  even  unto  death,  if  it  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
pledge  ?  I  hope  we  shall  duly  regard  its  solemnity — the  deep  responsi- 
bility we  assume  by  this  vote,  taken  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  one 
another.  Peter  promised,  but  Peter  denied  his  Lord.  Let  us  be  pre- 
pared for  the  day  of  trial.  Let  us  be  fortified  with  God's  almighty  ram- 
part of  truth  and  faith,  to  stand  up,  and  redeem  our  pledge  before  men 
and  angels,  never  to  abandon  the  right  of  free  discussion. 

[The  President  of  the  Convention  now  requested  the  audience  to 
be  seated,  and  all  present,  including  the  ladies,  whether  members  of  the 
Convention  or  not,  were  invited  to  vote.  The  resolution  was  read,  and 
the  question  put:  as  many  as  are  in  favor  of  this  resolution  will  signify 
it  by  rising.  The  whole  Congregation  of  about  1400  persons  rose,  it  is 
believed  without  a  single  exception.  Those  in  the  negative  were  re- 
quested to  rise.     No  one  rose,  and  it  was  pronounced  a  unanimous  vote.] 


THIRD  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Convention  met  at  9  o'clock,  on  Thursday  morning,  May  26,  ac- 
cording to  adjournment. 

Hymn  by  the  Choir. 

Prayer  by  Ira  M.  Bidwell,  of  Lowell. 

[Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  of"  Boston,  was  present  during  the  forenoon  ses- 
sion.] 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Grosvenor  the  day  previous, 
■was  now  called  up,  viz: — 

Wliereas  the  events  of  the  last  three  years,  toucliing  the  eciucaiion  of  our  colored 
brethren, abundantly  prove,  that  a  most  deep-rooted  and  (-ruel  opposition  extensively  ex- 
ists to  their  elevation  and  improvement,  in  consequence  of  which  the '  Oneida  Institute  '  is 
the  only  literary  institution,  east  of  Ohio,  where  it  is  officially  announced  that  colored 
students  can  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  others  in  a  collegiate  course  of  education;  and 
whereas,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  crush  this  institution  by  legislative  proscription, 
therefore — 

Resolved,  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  Abolitionists  to  bestow  on  Oneida 
Institute  their  patronage  and  support,  so  that  it  may  he  placed  above  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, and  be  furnished  with  every  requisite  facility  for  carrying  forward  Us  pujiils 
in  its  prescribed  course  of  studies  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  Salem,  in  offering  the  resolution  said,  he  would 
barely  remark,  that  the  very  best  means  of  crushing  prejudice  against 
the  colored  race,  is  to  bring  out  and  present  to  the  public  well  educated 
colored  men.  All  our  arguments  and  theories  will  go  for  nothing  unless 
we  back  them  up  by  facts.  Yesterday,  when  I  listened  to  the  remarks 
of  our  brother  Wright,  I  felt  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  claims  of 
Africa  had  been  practically  defended.  I  felt  that  one  demonstration  like 
this,  of  what  education,  though  partial,  can  do  without  regard  to  skin,  was 
doing  more  to  break  up  the  prejudice  against  the  colored  race  for  sup- 
posed mental  incapacity,  than  all  we  could  do  by  argument  or  appeal.  I 
thought  that  if  Greece  was  to  appeal  to  us  for  aid,  who  could  plead  her 
cause  so  well  as  an  educated  Greek  ?  How  intently  would  he  be  listened 
to.  And  now,  Africa  is  pleading  for  her  race,  who  can  plead  so  well  for  her 
as  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Africa  ?  I  felt  that  we  had  the 
intellectual  power,  if  we  could  educate  these  men  and.  bring  them  for- 
ward to  plead  the  cause  of  their  race.  Noav  I  want  to  see  that  power  in- 
creased a  thousand  fold,  through  the  means  of  our  literary  institutions, 
by  educated  colored  youths.  This  consideration  especially  commends  to 
us  this  resolution. 
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Mr.  Loss,  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Oneida  Institute,  supported  the  reso- 
lution, and  gave  a  very  interesting  statement  of  facts  respecting  that  in- 
stitution, showing  that  it  proffers  much  greater  advantages  to  young  col- 
ored men  than  they  could  obtain  elsewhere.  [By  a  vote  of  the  Convention, 
Mr.  Loss  was  requested  to  furnish  a  report  of  the  statement  for  publica- 
tion, but  he  has  not  done  so.  The  reporter,  presuming  that  Mr.  Los.'? 
would  avail  himself  of  so  good  an  opportunity  to  present  tlie  claims  of 
the  Institution,  which  be  represented,  to  the  public,  did  not  take  any 
notes.]  _  • 

Rev.  Mr.  Blais  of  Rhode  Island,  moved  to  strike  out  that  part, 
'  whereas  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  crush  this  Institution,  by  legisla- 
tive proscription'— he  was  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  but  would  avoid 
coming  in  conflict  with  the  legislature  of  New  York,  and  its  pro-slavery 
spirit. 

Rev.  Moses  ThacheH,  of  Mass.,  was  sorry  to  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, but  he  could  not  see  why  we  should  not  express  our  opinons  ad 
freely  of  legislative  acts,  as  of  the  acts  of  literary  institutions.  If  we 
.have  a  right  to  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  literary  institutions,  why  not 
of  legislative  bodies  also,  and  of  executive  acts?  It  is  well  known  that 
the  spirit  of  abolition  has  been  attempted  to  be  crushed  by  legislative 
and  executive  influence,  and  is  it  not  our  duty,  as  citizens  of  tlie  United 
States,  to  express  a  holy  indignation  at  every  attempt  to  put  down  free 
discussion  ? 

Mr. — —  Hoped  that  the  amendment  would  die  a  quick  and  easy 

death.  The  Senate  of  New  York  had  undertaken  to  brand  this  institu- 
tion with  sedition.  What  right  had  that  Senate  to  interfere  with  the  lit- 
erary institutions  of  the  people  for  educating  their  children  ?  [At  the 
suggestion  of  Messrs.  May  and  Stanton,  some  alteration  was  made  in 
the  language  of  the  resolution,  and  the  amendment  was  withdrawn.] 

Rev.  Theodore  Wright,  of  New  Y^ork.  Mr.  President,  I  wish,  on 
this  subject,  to  express  my  feelings,  but  the  time  will  not  admit.  This 
is  practical  abolition.  This  is  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  ;  for, 
however  you  may  feel  and  act,  much  is  to  be  done  for  emancipation 
through  the  colored  population.  This  must  be  done  by  giving  them  means 
of  improvement — throwing  the  liglit  of  religion  into  their  minds — giving 
them  opportunitiesof  acquiring  literature,  science,  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
This  Institution  is  valuable  for  that  purpose.  I  know  it,  for  I  have  felt 
the  want  of  it.  When  I  desired  to  get  an  education  for  the  ministry,  and 
was  approved  for  that  purpose,  in  a  church  surrounded  with  the  most  en- 
lightened men,  I  had  to  remain  six  months  in  New  York,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Presbytery,  before  I  could  find  a  place  to  fit  for  college.  I 
tried  to  get  into  a  grammar  school  in  Connecticut,  and  was  excluded. 
The  teacher  came  to  my  father,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said,  I  cannot 
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admit  your  son.  I  liave  no  objections  myself,  but  it  will  not  do.  I  should 
lose  all  my  scholars.  I  do  not  know  of  any  institution  but  this  in  Onei- 
da, where  colored  young  men  can  get  a  classical  education.  It  is  pre- 
tended there  is  no  regulation  in  the  New  England  colleges  which  ex- 
cludes colored  students.  I  have  carried  colored  pupils  to  these  colleges. 
Tlie  professors  will  say,  there  is  no  rule  to  exclude  you,  but  we  think  you 
had  better  not  apply.  We  had  to  send  the  young  men  to  Ohio.  Six 
colored  young  men  from  New  York,  are  in  the  Institute  at  Oneida  doing 
well.  This  Institution  is  my  hope.  It  will  train  my  brethren,  colored 
young  men,  to  instruct  their  colored  brethren.  Look  at  New  Haven,  at 
Canterbury,  Conn.,  at  Canaan,  N.  H.  and  you  will  see  how  they  treat  the 
attempts  to  give  tbe  colored  people  any  thing  like  a  fair  chance  with  the 
whites,  for  education.  They  keep  us  down,  drive  us  outof  their  schools, 
mob  and  break  up  our  own  schools,  and  then  point  at  us  in  scorn  as  an 
inferior  race  of  men.  'Can't  learn  anything!'  Why  don't  they  let  us 
try  ?  Why  are  they  afraid  to  let  our  children  have  the  same  chance 
theirs  do,  for  getting  an  education  ?  If  they  fall  behind  them,  and  could 
make  nothing,  then  they  might,  with  justice,  call  us  an  inferior  race. 
Some  of  the  young  men  driven  from  Canaan,  are  at  Oneida.  God  is 
there  teaching  abolition,  by  training  the  young  men  together,  white  and 
colored.  The  most  efficient  co-operation  I  ever  received,  was  from  those 
with  whom  I  have  associated  in  the  seats  of  learning,  my  respected  class- 
mates. They  have  always  been  ready  to  aid  and  counsel  me.  My  heart 
has  always  gladdened  to  see  them.  Since  I  have  been  in  this  city,  one, 
who  grew  up  with  me  from  boyhood,  came  up  and  shook  my  hand  as  a 
friend.  It  shows  they  have  not  forgot.  They  never  made  me  feel  that 
they  thought  me  beneath  them.  It  is  from  such  men  I  have  received  the 
greatest  encouragement  in  my  ministry.  It  is  important  to  make  the 
two  races  feel  kindness  and  respect  to  each  other.  Even  if  but  few  do 
so,  it  will  have  an  effect  on  others.  Get  two  men  to  love  each  other,  of 
different  nations,  and  it  will  make  them  love  the  whole  class.  I  feel  hap- 
pv  when  I  can  make  one  man  my  friend,  for  I  think  1  can  then  interest 
him  for  poor  down-trodden  Africa. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tjiursto.x,  of  Maine — Wished  to  inquire,  if  it  wore  strict- 
ly true,  that  Oneida  Institute  was  the  only  college  east  of  Ohio,  in  which 
colored  pupils  could  be  received.' 

Some  one  said,  that  pupils  would  be   received   at  the  Wilbrahain 
Academy. 

Mr.  Thurston  said— That  a  colored  person  had  been  educated  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  and  received  equal  advantages  with  the  white 
students.  He  knew  of  no  other  having  applied.  He  did  not  know  how, 
if  asked,  he  could  make  it  appear  strictly  true,  that  no  college  but  Onei- 
•<3a,  would  receive  colored  pupils. 
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Eev.  Mn.  TiiAciiEK,  of  Mass.,  said — That  prejudice  must  be  taken  in- 
to llie  account.  TiiG  New  England  colleges  might  not  exclude  colored 
students,  but  they  encouraged  a  prejudice  which  created  an  atmosphere 
in  which  a  colored  student  could  not  live.  lie  could  not  be  on  equal 
terms  with  his  classmates,  and  at  every  step  in  improvement  was  com- 
pelled to  drag  the  heavy  chain  which  prejudice  had  bound  to  him.  In 
tlie  Oneida  Institute  this  prejudice  was  not  suffered  to  exist.  It  was 
crushed  in  the  germ.  It  was  a  prejudice  peculiar  to  America.  It  exist- 
ed in  no  other  part  of  the  globe,  and  so  long  as  it  existed  in  our  colleges, 
no  colored  student  could  be  admitted  there  to  equal  advantages  with 
white  pupils. 

A  yoxmg  genlhman  in  the  broad  aisle  (whose  name  we  could  not  learn) 
said — That  he  was  a  student  at  Amiierst  College,  in  Mass.,  a  few  years 
ago.  One  of  his  classmates  was  a  colored  young  man,  of  tlie  name  of 
Jones.  He  was  admitted  to  the  friendship,  intimacy,  and  kindness  of  the 
whole  College.  He  roomed  with  the  white  students,  and  in  all  their 
exercises  and  amusements  freely  associated  with  them.  They  treated 
him  as  cordially  as  they  did  any  I'ellow  student,  and  he  knew  of  no  rea- 
son why  colored  students  would  not  be  received  at  Amherst,  and  treated 
as  kindly  as  any  others. 

Mr.  E.  Wright,  of  New  York,  said — He  knew  of  a  formal  applica- 
tion made  to  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  College,  whether  they  would  re- 
ceive men  of  color.  They  refused  to  publish  any  such  notice  to  the 
world.  It  was  true,  that  individuals  might  be  received  there,  and  treat- 
ed kindly,  but  the  institution  would  not  keep  open  its  doors  as  the 
Oneida  College  had  done.  At  Williams'  College  they  were  willing  to 
receive  a  colored  pupil,  who  was  almost  white,  provided  he  would  agree 
to  go  to  Liberia.  They  said,  they  could  not  afford  to  oppose  Southern 
prejudice  against  abolition.  Amherst  will  not  open  its  doors,  publicly, 
to  colored  pupils. 

Rev.  Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  Mass.  That  is  important.  I  respect  Am- 
herst, and  know  the  Faculty  to  be  men  of  worth.  But  they  Avill  not  open 
their  doors,  publicly,  although  he  believed  there  was  no  direct  opposition 
to  abolition  there.  An  anti-slavery  society  had  been  discouraged  there, 
yet  one  was  formed,  and  nearly  100  students  of  the  College  joined  it. 
No  objection  was  made  by  the  Faculty.     He  lectured  to  them. 

Rev.  Mr.  Blain,  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Oneida  Institute  is  the  only 
institution,  east  of  Ohio,  where  it  is  publicly  made  known,  that  colored 
students  can  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  otliers.     This  is  what  we  mean. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Boston.  That  is  the  pith  of  the  matter.  The 
New  England  colleges  may  have  a  friendly  feeling  on  the  subject,  but  they 
don't  like  to  have  it  known  that  they  admit  colored  pupils,  for  fear  of 
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losing  Southern   students.     Like  many  other  people,  tliey  are  good  abo- 
litionists, so  far  as  it  will  not  hurt  their  trade. 

Gen.  FEssENDEN^of  Maine.  The  profcssora  in  the  College  of  Maine, 
are  abolitionists,  and  one  of  thera  actively  so,  who  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
tend the  same  privileges  to  colored  as  to  white  students. 

Mr.  Caples,  of  Boston.  If  1  enter  the  Institution,  I  want  to  enter 
as  a  man,  and  go  through  aa  a  man.  I  know  wo  can  get  into  college, 
by  getting  into  favor  of  the  Faculty,  and  brushing  boots,  and  making  fires 
for  the  students.  Wo  can  run  the  gauntlet  on  our  hands  and  knees,  and 
get  through  as  servants,  but  if  wo  have  one  drop  of  African  blood  in  our 
veins,  it  excludes  us  from  all  sympathy,  and  all  equality.  Young  men  who 
are  bowed  down  so,  can  never  rise  up  like  men. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Mcdford,  said — He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, but  was  connected  with  Amherst  College,  when  Jones  was  ed- 
ucated there.  Jones  was  a  person  of  decided  influence  in  the  College. 
He  doubted  if  any  one  exercised  more  influence  with  the  students.  He 
surpassed  one  third  of  the  class  in  his  studies,  and  it  was  matter  of  deep 
regret,  that  he  did  not  come  up  to  the  highest  point,  in  the  severer  stu- 
dies. He  believed  that  the  very  circumstance  of  Jones'  color  gave  him 
more  privileges  and  more  sympathy.  Mr.  Pratt  said,  he  wished  the  facts 
might  be  fairly  stated.  He  felt  an  interest  in  the  cause,  though  opposed 
to  the  high  pressure  of  immediate  abolition.  His  heart  was  with  the 
Convention,  and  he  believed  they  would  be  desirous  of  having  the  truth 
of  this  matfcer.  [Mr.  Pratt  was  asked  how  black  Jones  was.]  He  des- 
cribed him  as  a  very  light  mulatto.  That  made  no  dilierence.  He  was 
every  where  known  as  a  person  of  color.  Amherst,  lie  said,  did  not  ad- 
vertise thatthsy  would  receive  colored  pupils,  neitlier  did  they  advertise 
that  they  would  receive  pupils  with  red  hair,  but  none  who  applied  iiad 
ever  been  rejected. 

A  gentleman  said — He  knew  Jones.  He  was  nearly  white.  Was  a 
young  man  of  remarkable  talent  for  ingratiating  himself— The  speaker 
was  a  member  of  the  College  with  Jones.  His  father  possessed  immense 
wealth  in  Now  York,  and  that  gave  him  the  influence  spoken  of.  He 
was  also  a  genteel  young  man,  and  of  excellent  disposition. 

The  motion  was  put  on  the  resolution,  and  carried  with  one  negative. 
A  reconsideration  was  then  moved,  and  the  gentleman  who  voted  in  tlie 
negative  requested  to  give  his  reason.     He  was 

Mr.  Webster,  of  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  who  said — He  was  a  full  blood- 
ed abolitionist,  but  he  could  not  believe  that  the  colleges  of  New  England 
had  ever  refused  to  receive  persons  of  color.  He  did  not  think  that  any- 
tlrintf  would  be  gained  by  calling  on  tliem  to  come  out  and  say,  tlicy  will  re- 
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eeive  black  men,  but  ho  believed  they  would  recoiyc  any  numbor  of  col- 
ored young  men,  properly  qualified.  He  had  been  a  student  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  he  was  sure  that  any  colored  person  would  be  received 
there,  and  treated  kindly.  A  majority  of  the  students  there,  are  aboli- 
tionists. 

Mr.  E.  Wright,  of  New  York,  said — That  within  three  years,  appli- 
cation had  been  made  to  every  college  in  New  England,  and  they  will 
not  say,  that  they  will  receive  colored  students.  What  security  had  we, 
if  we  patronised  a  college  with  a  view  to  promote  the  education  of  col- 
ored young  men,  the  college  would  not,  the  moment  a  public  stir  should 
be  made,  here  or  at  the  South,  send  them  away.  By  passing  this  resolu- 
tion we  do  not  denounce  the  Northern  colleges.  We  only  say,  that 
Oneida  College  is  the  only  one,  that  is  openly  pledged  to  receive  colored 
students  the  same  as  white  students.  The  adoption  of  this  resolution 
would  be  a  test  by  which  to  ascertain  whether  any  college  but  Oneida 
could  be  opened  to  the  colored  student. 

Rev.  Ira  M.  Bidwell.  The  question  is,  is  any  college  now  open? 
There  are  no  facts  to  show  that  there  is.  We  have  facts,  that  two  or 
three  colored  persons  have  got  through  college.  I  am  glad  of  it,  but  that 
is  no  proof,  that  any  college  is  as  free  to  the  colored  as  to  the  white 
student. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  of  Boston.  The  objection  is,  that  the  resolution 
does  not  tell  the  truth.  Tf  it  docs  not,  put  it  down.  But  it  says,  that 
Oneida  Institute  is  the  only  literary  institution,  east  of  Ohio,  where  it  is 
ojfmalhj  announced,  that  colored  pupils  are  admitted.  Is  not  this  so  ? 
The  resolution,  therefore,  tells  the  plain  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

[With  this  explanation,  the  resolution  was  again  put, and  passed  unan- 
imously.] 

On  motion  of  Nathaniel  Southard, 

Resolved,  That  while  we  approve  of  the  plan  of  diffusing  publications  adopted  by 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Soinety,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  the  abolitionists  of 
New  Ensiland  to  continue  and  increase  their  patronage  to  those  publications  which  are 
established  among  us,  some  of  which,  from  llicir  early  establishment,  from  the  difticul- 
fies  they  have  encountered,  and  iIk;  sacrifices  they  have  cost,  have  peculiar  claims  uixin 
the  countenance  and  support  of  all  the  friends  of  impartial  liberty. 

On  motion  of  .Tames  Ballard,  of  Vermont,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution  Avere  unanimously  adopted. 

Inasmuch  as  the  negro  is  a  MAN,  and  has  never  forfeited  Iiis  rights  by  crime, 
therefore. 

Resolved,  Tiiat  all  the  rights  which  belong  to  man,  as  such,  belong  to  him  ;  and 
that  no  men  or  body  of  men  can  interfere  with  these  rights,  without  assuming  to  Uiem- 
selves  Uie  prerogatives  of  Jehovah. 

Mr.  Ballard — Supported  his  resolution  by  an  able  argument,  (evinc- 
ing a  sound  and  intelligent  mind)  based  upon  general  principles  of  hu- 
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man  rights,  and  repelled  the  assertion,  tliat  the  Bible  sanctions  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  which  exists  in  this  country.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Ballard  informed  the  Convention,  that  the  Academy  in  Bennington, 
Vermont,  of  which  he  is  Principal,  was  thrown  open  to  colored  youth. 
He  had  made  this  fact  publicly  known.  The  finger  of  scorn  had  been 
pointed  at  him — '  There  goes  the  negro  teacher.^  That  he  did  not  mind,  if 
he  could  aid  in  breaking  down  the  prejudice  that  now  crushed  the  color- 
ed race. 

On  motion  of  Elizur  Wright, 

Resolved,  That  the  appeal  of  slaveholders  to  the  Bible,  for  the  support  of  their  ne- 
farious system  of  turning  men  into  merchandise,  is  plainly  shown  to  be  hypocritical, 
by  their  refusal  to  permit  the  slave  to  have  possession  of  the  IJible. 

Adjourned,  till  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Met  according  to  adjournment,  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 
Hymn  by  the  Choir. 

Mr.  Fitch  offered  the  following  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  cry  about  the  dissohition  of  the  Union,  whirli  comes  up  from  the 
South,  and  is  echoed  back  by  the  North,  is  a  mere  bugliear  to  fri^htpn  lis  away  from  our 
duty ;  and  that,  when  the  wjiite  men  of  the  North  can  be  emancipated  from  their  slave- 
ry of  prejudice  and  ignorance  on  this  subject,  the  slave  of  the  South  must  go  free. 

Mr.  Fitch  sustained  his  resolution,  by  the  following  remarks  : — 

Mr.  President — Our  friends  at  the  South  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  scourge,  that  they  seem  not  to  doubt  that  they  can  scourge 
us  into  obedience  ;  and  that  even  the  threat  of  doing  so,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  subject  us  to  their  v/ill.  So  soon  as  we  are  disposed  to  talk  of 
any  thing  which  is  not  according  to  their  wishes,  the  cry  comes  upon 
ns,  '  Shut  your  mouth  or  we  will  dissolve  the  Union.'  Now,  sir,  this  cry 
about  dissolving  the  Union  is  one  upon  which  I  am  disposed  to  smile, 
even  contemptuously.  Why,  sir,  the  South  are  dependent  on  us,  and  they 
show  that  they  feel  dependent  on  us  for  protection,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  very  institution  of  slavery  ;  and  yet  they  would  have  us 
to  believe  that  they  wish  to  dissolve  the  Union! 

What  do  the  men  of  the  South  say  when  they  come  among  us  ?  A 
southern  gentleman  not  long  ago,  in  a  public  meeting,  attempted  an  illus- 
tration of  what  he  regarded  as  the  true  state  of  things  at  the  South.  We 
are  standing,  said  he,  like  a  man  in  a  room,  every  part  of  which  is  cov- 
ered with  powder  a  cubit  thick  ;  and  he  with  a  live  coal  in  his  hands.  It 
burns  him ;  he  cannot  hold  it,  and  yet  he  dares  not  throw  it  down. 

Another  gentleman  from  the  far  South,  remarked  in  my  hearing,  '  Ev- 
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ery  agitation  of  tho  subject  of  slavery  among  you,  comes  down  upon  us 
at  the  South  like  the  tones  of  muttering  thunder.'  Such,  sir,  is  their  ter- 
ror, arising  from  their  own  slaves  ;  and  they  know  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  binds  us  to  protect  them,  and  yet  they  Mill  talk  to 
us  about  dissolving  the  Union. 

I  know  that  the  men  of  the  South  would  not  give  us  credit  for  as  much 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  pistol  as  they  have ;  and  probably  they  are  right. 
We  can  use  the  implements  of  industry  much  better  than  the  implements 
of  death.  They  would  not  allow  that  we  were  up  to  the  sticking  point 
of  blowing  out  each  other's  brains  quite  as  much  as  they — and  doubtless 
they  are  correct.  We  had  rather  be  called  cowards  twice,  than  to  stand 
up  to  be  shot  ourselves,  or  to  shoot  our  fellow-men,  when  we  see  no  ob- 
ject to  be  gained  by  it. 

But  they  would,  perhaps,  be  willing  to  admit,  that  we  have  'jist  a  lee- 
tle  bit  of  a  notion  '  about  the  use  of  a  musket,  so  that  we  could  see  suffi- 
ciently straight  to  shoot  a  black  man  at  a  reasonable  distance  ;  and  they 
would  regard  it  as  a  very  comfortable  thing  for  us  to  come  down  there, 
and  do  their  negro  hunting  for  them,  when  they  shall  have  become  so 
much  terified  that  they  dare  not  peep  out  of  their  holes.  And  yet,  they 
would  have  us  think,  that  they  are  disposed  to  dissolve  the  Union. 

I  know  a  southern  gentleman,  who  has  recently  said,  in  New  York,, 
that  they  are  no  more  afraid  of  the  blacks  than  of  so  many  frogs  ;  but  I 
suspect  we  might  get  up  our  public  meetings,  and  erect  our  platforms, 
and  make  our  long  speeches,  and  have  a  very  free  discussion  about  the 
evils  of  frog  ponds,  without  hearing  all  this  uproarious  cry  of  peace,  be 
still.  Why,  sir,  are  they  so  much  afraid  of  our  free  discussions,  except 
that  they  know,  that  these  discussions  are  fast  enlisting  the  whole  sym- 
pathies of  the  North  in  behalf  of  the  poor  slave ;  beating  down  that 
wall  of  prejudice  in  which  the  system  of  slavery  has  its  chief  defence. 
They  know  that  when  the  whole  North,  shall  come  up  to  mingle  its  voice 
with  that  thundering  peal  which  comes  rolling  across  the  Atlantic,  in 
defence  of  equal  rights,  they  will  not  be  able  to  endure  the  tremendous 
mutterings  that  will  come  down  upon  them.  The  slave  will  hear,  and 
will  start  up  in  something  of  the  dignity  of  his  own  manhood  to  claim 
his  rights,  and  with  the  whole  world  to  cheer  him  on,  he  icill  he  free. 

Do  you  think,  sir,  the  South  will  dissolve  the  Union,  and  leave  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  their  own  slaves,  when  they  are  in  so  much  terror 
because  of  them  now,  with  the  whole  North  to  call  upon  for  their  de- 
fence .'  Just  look  at  the  South,  in  case  the  Union  were  dissolved.  Their 
slaves  in  the  midst  of  them,  of  whom  they  are  now  in  fear,  Mexico  be- 
yond them,  contending  with  them  already,  on  this  very  point,  and  the 
multitudinous  tribes  of  Indians  around  them,  all  of  whom  regard  the 
South  as  the  authors  of  their  wrongs,  and  who,  though  hostile  to  each 
other  in  some  instances,  would  gladly  unite  against  the  whites  !  Why, 
sir,  what  would  become  of  them?  Just  about  what  happened  to  Jonah 
when  he  was  thrown  overboard.    They  would  be  swallowed  up,  and  it  is 
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not  at  all  certain  that  they  would  bevomittod  up  again  on  dry  land.  And 
yet  we  are  gravely  told,  that  our  free  discussions  about  slavery,  are  'the 
rock  '  on  which  the  Union  is  to  be 'split.'  Why,  sir,  the  men  of  the 
South  know,  that  if  they  split  the  Union  on  this  rock,  they  will  just  split 
their  own  heads.  They  may  pretend  they  are  such  fools  as  to  desire  it ; 
but  really,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  their  understanding  to  believe  any 
such  thing. 

They  are  afraid  to  have  our  prejudices  destroyed,  because  they  can- 
not then  look  to  us  for  help,  and  cannot  without  us,  preserve  their  insti- 
tution of  slavery. 

Besides,  they  need  our  market  for  their  slave  productions.  They  can- 
not afford  to  give  it  up.  Some  splendid  fortunes  are  made,  perhaps,  by 
Blavery;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  an  unprofitable  concern.  'I  own,' said  a 
southern  planter,  '  300  negroes.  I  raise  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  and  fat- 
ten a  large  number  of  hogs.  But  I  find,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  my 
hogs  have  eaten  my  corn,  and  my  negroes  have  eaten  my  hogs,  and  I  am 
just  where  I  was  when  the  year  commenced.' 

They  are  poor,  as  it  is,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  profits  of  our 
market,  of  which  they  might  be  deprived,  when  we  were  thoroughly  ab- 
olitionised.  Hence,  their  unwillingness  to  have  us  speak  of  the  subject. 
But  they  are  coming  up  gloriously  to  our  help.  A  {'gw  more  annual 
messages  from  Gov.  M'Duffie,  and  a  {ew  more  speeches  from  Mr.  Clay, 
telling  our  Northern  laborers  that  they  ought  to  be  slaves,  and  the  Mhole 
North  will  be  carried.  They  are  doing  the  work  with  far  greater  des- 
patch, by  sending  such  papers  to  us,  than  we  could  do  it,  by  sending  our 
abolitionism  to  them.  The  spirit  of  our  northern  yeomanry  will  hardly 
brook  being  called  slaves. 

Let  us  go  on,  sir.  A  few  more  efforts  and  these  northern  prejudices 
will  be  consumed,  and  when  the  flame  shall  go  up,  full,  and  clear,  and 
broad,  upon  the  face  of  heaven,  slavery  must  perish  in  the  same  fire,  and 
its  smoke  will  arise,  as  incense,  acceptable  to  God. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  John  E.  Fuller 


On  motion  of  William  L.  Garrison  :— 

Resolved,  That  the  enthusiastic  welcome  extended  to  our  friend  and  fcllow-lahoier, 
George  Thompson,  by  the  friends  of  human  tights  in  great  Hritain,  gives  additional  proof 
of  what,  to  the  candid,  was  sufticiently  evident  before,  that  liis  character  is  above  the 
reach  of  his  traducers,  that  his  mission  was  undertaken  from  the  purest  jihilanthropy, 
and  that  our  country  can  never  enjoy  the  repntaticnof  a  generous  and  Christian  nation, 
until  she  responds  to  the  voice  of  George  Thompson,  by  proclaiming  liberty  to  all  her 
inhabitants. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  delight  and  encouragement  the  noble  efforts  of  the 
philanthropists  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world. 
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Both   of  tlic   foregoing  resolutions,  were  unanimously  adopted   with 
marked  approbation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thacher  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  system  of  American  slavery  is  opposed  to  all  the  moral  and  he- 
nevolent  ciucrpiises  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Thacher  said — Tiiat  the  insinuation  had  been  repeatedly  thrown 
out,  that  the  abolitionists,  as  a  class,  intended  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  Christian  public  from  the  great  benevolent  objects  of  the  day,  and 
this  had  been  urged  as  an  important  objection  against  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  slavery — that  they  were  drying  up  the  sources  of  chris- 
tian benevolence,  and  intended  to  turn  every  thing  into  a  political  chan- 
nel. This  he  denied,  and  proceeded  to  show,  that  American  slavery  was 
the  great  antagonist  of  moral  and  religious  improvements,  and  that  this 
obstacle  must  first  be  removed,  before  the  eflbrts  of  Cliristians,  in  other 
respects,  could  be  crowned  with  success. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  age,  was  the  dissemination  of  the 
scriptures.  American  slavery  was  the  enemy  of  the  Bible  societies. 
They  may  vote  that  the  Bible  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  man, 
but  the  slavery  system  steps  in,  and  says,  that  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
our  fellow-beings,  here,  in  the  United  States,  shall  not  receive  the  Bible. 
And  even  if  they  were  permitted  to  receive  it,  the  system  ofslavery  pro- 
hibits nine-tenths  of  them  from  reading  the  Bible.  This  is  the  system 
which  abolition  opposes,  by  seeking  to  enlighten  this  class  of  our  fellow- 
men,  and  open  the  Bible  to  them  as  well  as  to  otiiers. 

Slavery  was  also  the  enemy  of  domestic  missions.  The  Bible  says— 
'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.'  This 
is  the  command  of  Christ.  Slavery  says,  you  shall  not  preach  to  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children.  This  class  is  excluded 
from  tlie  light  of  the  gospel. 

The  tract  enterprise,  was  another  great  moral  and  religious  engine. 
Slavery  stands  in  the  way,  and  says,  that  tracts  shall  not  be  circulated 
among  two  millions  and  a  half  of  our  own  countrymen.  You  may  en- 
lighten others,  but  these  must  be  kept  in  ignorance,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  masters  !  Suppose  a  slave,  who  can  read,  collects  his  fellows  to- 
gether, after  their  day's  work,  and  attempts  to  read  a  tract  to  them,  on 
any  subject.'  Will  the  overseer  permit  him  to  do  so  ?  No,  sir.  The 
cat  is  at  hand,  the  cowhide  is  applied,  the  quiet  assembly  is  dispersed, 
and  the  slave,  who  attempted  to  read  to  them,  is  punished  with  thirty- 
nine  or  one  hundred  lashes. 

Sunday  schools,  are  another  great  enterprise  of  the  age.  Slavery  is 
the  enemy  of  Sunday  schools.  By  the  laws  of  the  Southern  States, 
teaching  the  children  of  slaves,  in  a  Sunday  school,  is  a  heinous  offence. 
An  assembly  of  blacks,  for  Sabbath  school  instruction,  is  held  to  be  a 
riotous  meeting,  which  may  be  dispersed,  as  a  mob,  by  any  white  man. 
Sunday  school  teachers  have  been  punished,  threatened,  and  imprisoned. 
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liere  are  four  of  the  principal  moral  and  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 
age,  all  opposed  by  slavery.  Thus,  it  appears,  that  we  must  get  rid  of 
slavery,  in  order  to  carry  on  these  great  enterprises.  Can  the  Millenium 
come,  and  find  Blavery  here?  Can  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  while  slavery  exists  among  us  ?  If 
Christians  pray  for  the  Millenium,  then  should  tiiey  be  earnestly  engag- 
ed to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation. 

The  resolution  passed  unanimously. 

Rev.  Mr.  Woodburv,  of  Acton,  offered  the  following:^ 

Resolved,  Tliat  tliis  Convention  do  apjirove  of  the  resolutions  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Presbytery  of  Chillicothe,  and  do  also  urgently  recommend  the  practical  en- 
forcement of  them,  universally,  and  without  further  delay. 

1.  '  Resolved,  That  the  buying,  selling,  or  holding  a  slave  for  the  sake  of  gain, is  a 
lieinou.5  sin  and  scandal,  and  requires  the  cognizance  of  the  judicatories  of  the  church. 

2.  That  giving  or  bequeathing  slaves  U)  children  or  others,  as  properly,  is  a  great  sin, 
and  when  committed  by  church  members,  ought  to  subject  them  to  censure. 

3.  That  to  sell  a  slave  his  own  liberty,  except  when  the  slave  was  fiurchased  at  his 
own  recjuest,  and  has  failed  to  remunerate  his  master  fur  the  price  paid,  is  a  great  in- 
justice, and  ought  to  exclude  from  our  commimion. 

4.  That  to  ort'er  a  slave  his  freedom,  only  on  condition  that  he  will  leave  his  country, 
and  go  into  a  foreign  land,  is  unjust,  and  ought  to  subject  a  church  member  to  censure. 

5.  That  when  a  slave  is  emancipated,  whose  services  have  been  of  much  value  to  his 
master,  refusing  to  give  him  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  labor,  when  his  master 
is  able  to  do  it;  or  turning  him  out  to  the  world,  when  he  wishes  to  stay  as  a  tenant  or 
hirelincr,  is  a  grievous  sin,  and  when  committed  by  a  member  of  the  church,  ought  to 
subject  him  to  suspension  until  he  repent. 

6.  That  when  a  master  advertises  a  reward  for  a  runaway  slave,  against  whom  no 
other  crime  is  alleged  than  escaping  from  slavery,  he  is  guilty  of  a  scandalous  sin,  and 
forfeits  his  right  to  the  sealing  ordinances  of  God's  house. 

7.  That  to  apprehend  a  slave,  who  is  endeavoring  to  escape  from  slavery,  with  a  view 
to  restore  him  to  his  master,  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  divine  law,  and  when  commit- 
ted by  a  church  member,  ought  to  subject  him  to  censure. 

8.  That  any  member  of  our  church,  who  shall  advocate,  or  speak  in  favor  of  such 
laws  as  have  been,  or  may  be  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  keejiing  the  slaves  in  ignoranccj 
or  preventing  them  from  learning  to  read  the  word  of  God,  is  guilty  of  a  great  sin,  and 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  for  other  scandalous  crimes. 

9.  That  should  any  member  of  our  church  be  so  wicked  as  to  manifest  a  desire  to  ex- 
clude colored  peo|)le  from  a  seat  in  the  house  of  God,  or  at  the  Lord's  Table,  with 
■while  people,  he  ought,  on  conviction  thereof,  to  be  suspended  from  the  Lord's  Table, 
until  he  repents.' 

Mr.  J.  T.  WooDBDRT,  of  Acton,  said— These  were  the  emphatic  re- 
solves of  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio.  They  come  from  the  right  source. 
Why  ?  Because  the  Cimrcii  is  defiled  with  the  sin  of  slavery.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Churcli  to  do  much,  by  doing  its  duty.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Church  to  say,  that  they  will  not  put  their  lips  to  the 
cup,  nor  break  bread  with  the  slaveholder,  while  his  hands  are  stained 
with  a  brother's  blood.  The  work  done  by  this  Presbytery  is  rightfully 
done.  They  have  not  meddled  with  that  which  was  'none  of  their  busi- 
ness.' It  belonged  to  them  to  feel  deeply,  and  speak,  and  act  decidedly 
on  this  matter.  It  is  not  merely  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  but  pre- 
eminently the  cause  of  the  suffering  children  of  God.  Among  the  mil- 
lions of  slaves,  many  are  professed  and  acknowledged  members  of  the 
Church.    They  are  those  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ— those  whom  he 
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deigns  to  call  his  brelhreii,  and  concerning  whom  he  said,  'Inasmuch  aa 
ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me.'  The  Cliurch  has  a  peculiar  duty  to  perform  in  this  matter,  the  duty 
of  protecting  their  own  members,  not  against  the  world,  but  against  one 
another — the  duty  of  preventing  church  membersy/-07/i  selling  one  anoth- 
er, from  robbing  one  another  of  the  Bible,  and  from  compelling  one  an* 
other  to  work  without  wages.  What  is  the  Church  doing .'  Selling  in- 
dulgences for  sin — the  worst  of  sins — the  sin  of  man-stealing — yea,  the 
sin  of  stealing  and  selling  a  brother  in  the  Church  !  What  do  they  do? 
The  hammer  is  lifted  over  the  head  of  the  Christian — ye,«,  the  Ciiristian, 
the  child  of  God — and  the  cry  is,  wlio  bids.'  Brother  sells  his  brother, 
and  the  Church  says,  it  it  is  all  right,  while  the  watchmen,  on  the  walls 
of  Zion,  pass  the  word,  alVs  well!  Though  the  auctioneer  is  a  church 
member,  the  seller,  and  buyer,  and  the  poor  slave,  all  members  of  the 
same  Church,  yet  the  Ciiurch  does  not  censure  the  deed.     It  is  all  right. 

Here  is  the  tirst  stone  to  be  turned,  and  it  nmst  be  turned  in  the 
Church.  If  the  Church  does  not  interfere,  if  it  does  not  punctually  and 
faithfully  exercise  its  right  of  correcting  such  abuses,  then  it  is  dead 
while  it  has  a  name  to  live.  It  has  been  well  said,  by  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  distinguished,  as  much  for  his  profound  learning,  as 
for  his  sound  piety,  that,  if  the  Church  did  not  abolish  slavery,  slavery 
would  abolish  the  Church.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  can  see,  you  can  see, 
all  can  see,  that  tliis  great  moral  maelstrom  is  fast  dragging  down  into  its 
Vorte.x,  not  the  ark  of  our  political  safety  only,  but  the  ark  of  our  God.  It 
is  enough  to  see  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  great  bill  of  hu- 
man rights,  trampled  on,  and  sneered  at  as  a  mere  '  rhetorical  flourish  ; ' 
but  it  is  something  more  to  see  this  grim  monster  of  oppression,  placing 
his  iron  heel  and  bloody  hand  upon  the  Bible.  The  patriot  may  well 
tremble  for  his  country,  but  the  discerning  Christian  trembles  for  the 
Church.  How  can  we  e.xpect  men  of  the  world  to  respect  the  Church, 
when  they  see  ministers  of  the  gospel,  e.xchanging  their  own  church 
members  for  beasts,  and  selling  them  like  cattle  in  t'le  market.' 

What  do  we  do  when  slavery  comes  here,  in  the  shape  of  a  slavehold- 
ing  minister  ?  Why,  sir,  slavery  can  stand  here  in  the  pulpit,  and  preach 
from  the  Oracles  of  God.  Slavery  can  stand  there,  at  the  Communion 
Table,  and  break  the  brca.d  of  life,  with  the  same  hand  that  fastens  the 
fetters  on  a  christian  brother  who  is  a  slave  !  Has  the  Church  nothing  to 
do.'  This  they  can  do.  They  can  say,  that  slavery  shall  not  here  ex- 
pound the  word  of  God  to  our  churches,  nor  administer  the  holy  sacra- 
ments, till  tlie  great  sin  is  repented  of.  The  Church  that  does  not  pro- 
nounce slavery  a  sin,  and  deal  with  its  members,  who  refuse  to  confess 
and  forsake  it,  in  effect,  licenses  slavery.  It  stands  as  the  virtual  endorser 
of  the  crime.  If  men  arc  robbed  of  the  Bible,  and  of  all  knowledge  of 
letters,  if  parents  are  punished,  as  felons,  for  teaching  their  own  child- 
ren the  alphabet,  and  the  Church  does  nothing,  then  the  Church,  by  its 
silence,  endorses  it,  and  declares  it  is  all  right.     If  parents  are  robbed  of 
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their  children,  forced  to  see  them  dragged  to  the  market,  and  knocked  off 
to  the  negro  speculator — the  Church  stands  by,  and  says,  ^  It's  all  righU 
The  Church  allows  this,  not  only  in  its  members,  but  in  it  elders,  and  dea- 
cons, and  pastors,  and  bishops,  and  hence  it  stands  justly  responsible  for 
selling  indulgences  to  licence  the  sin  of  slavery. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  Church  at  the  South-  How  is  it  at  the  North  ? 
Here  the  Church  freely  admits  to  its  communion  and  fellowship,  and  wel- 
comes to  its  pulpits,  men  who  make  merchandize  of  souls,  who  hold  their 
fellow-men,  their  fellow-christians,  as  properly,  as  things,  as  slaves — pro- 
perty to  be  attached  by  their  creditors,  or  inherited  by  their  heirs.  Does 
not  the  Church  that  accounts  all  this  no  ground  of  reproof  to  the  brother, 
guilty  of  such  enormity,  in  the  sight  of  God,  virtually  approve  it  all  ? 
The  Cliurch  here  puts  its  lips  to  the  samo  cup  with  these  men,  and  tells 
the  world  aloud,  that  tlie  conduct  of  these  men  merits  no  censure  or 
reproof.  They  are  as  good  Christians  as  were  the  apostles  and  disciples  ; 
and  thus  the  Church  here  licenses  slavery,  and  says,  '  It  is  all  right — all '« 
well.''  Yes,  it  is  well  to  buy  and  sell  men,  to  hold  your  own  brother  in 
Christ,  as  a  slave,  as  property,  a  thing  to  traffic  witii.  What  is  it  to  us, 
says  the  church  here,  if  our  brethren  at  the  South  do  buy  and  sell  church 
members  ?  Now,  sir  if  the  Church  here  can  be  indifferent  to  the  buying 
and  selling  of  cliurch  members,  they  would  be  indifferent  if  Jesus  Christ 
himself  were  a  slave,  and  bought,  and  sold  by  professing  christians! 
Christ  so  judges.  He  and  his  brethren  are  identified  : — '  Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  unto  these,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me.'  We  cannot  plead  ig- 
norance, and  what  the  Church  knows  to  exist,  among  her  members,  and 
does  not  rebuke  she  approves. 

Sir,  I  see  the  vortex,  and  I  fear  that  the  Church  of  Christ  will  be  over- 
whelmed in  it,  if  she  does  not  make  haste  to  escape.  The  wisdom  of  the 
Chillicothe  resolves,  is  seen  in  thus  consulting  the  safety  of  the  Church, 
How  long  shall  a  Christianity,  which  tolerates  the  licentiousness  and  despo- 
tism of  modern  slavery  be  better  than  rank  heathenism  ?  How  long  will 
Christians  be  able  to  boast  of  more  purity  than  pagans,  if  christian  church- 
es allow  their  members  to  buy  and  sell  each  other,  to  rob  each  other  of 
the  Bible,  to  compel  each  other  to  work  without  wages  ?  What!  shall 
the  American  churches  form  Bible  societies,  and  pledge  themselves  be- 
fore God,  that  they  will  give  the  Bible  to  the  whole  world,  and  then  with- 
hold it  from  twenty-five  hundred  thousand  souls  in  their  very  midst  ? 
What  have  we  seen  here  ?  A  Virginia  christian  slaveholder  comes  here, 
and  appeals  to  us  about  the  Virginia  State  Bible  Society,  to  send  the  Bi- 
ble to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  eartli.  Yes,  sir.  Virginia  sends  out  her 
eloquent  agent,  Mr.  Plummer,  or  somebody  else,  to  raise  funds  from  the 
North,  to  help  them  send  the  Bible  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoo,  and 
all  the  while  they  refuse  to  give  it  to  the  two  and  a  half  millions  of  souls 
perishing  for  the  bread  of  life,  at  their  very  thresholds,  within  their  very 
dwellings!  Yes,  sir,  they  not  only  refuse  to  do  it  themselves,  but  will 
imprison,^  mob,  and  murder  us  if  we  attempt  to  do  it  for  them  !     Sir,  the 
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Secretary  of  this  same  Virginia  Bible  Society,  which  sends  to  the  North 
for  funds  to  enable  its  members  to  pour  forth  their  christian  benevolence 
upon  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoo,  has  boasted,  that  he  is  a  great  slave- 
holder. Why  don't  he  give  the  Bible  to  his  own  slaves  then,  and  leach 
them  to  read  it,  before  he  asks  for  our  money  to  help  him  send  Bibles  to 
the  slaves  in  sin  in  distant  lands  ?  How  does  he  look  ;  the  agent  of  the 
Virginia  Bible  Society,  begging  for  money,  to  give  the  Bible  to  Chinese 
men  and  Hindoo  parahs,  and  refusing  to  give  it,  or  let  us  give  it,  to  six 
hundred  thousand  immortal  beings  in  his  own  State  ?  Why,  what  a  hypo- 
crite !  Is  there  a  being  on  earth,  the  most  degraded  even  of  the  miser- 
able slaves,  whose  souls  are  left  to  perish,  who  cannot  see  the  inconsist- 
ency, the  absurdity,  the  hypocrisy  of  this  ?  Is  God  a  fool  to  be  thus 
mocked  ?  Sir,  I  will  raise  my  voice  against  such  hypocrisy  as  long  as  I 
live.  It  shall  ring  in  the  ears  of  every  slaveholder  who  asks  us  to  help 
him  give  Bibles  to  the  heathen,  thousands  of  miles  off,  while  he  withholds 
them  from  the  slaves  at  his  own  door.  Why,  his  very  Bibles,  which  he 
sends  to  the  Hindoo,  are  bouoht  with  the  blood  and  souls  of  his  slaves. 
It  is  dividing  the  gains  of  hell  with  God.  I  wish  it  were  written  on  every 
Bible  sent  forth  by  Bible  societies  of  slaveholders — '  This  was  bought 
with  the  blood  of  our  slaves,  tvho  are  not  permitted  to  read  it ! '  What 
would  the  heathen  say  to  it?  '  Go  home  with  your  Bible,  and  first  learn 
from  it  to  free  your  slaves,  before  you  send  it  here  to  teach  us.'  Sir,  it  is 
the  rankest  hypocrisy  the  world  ever  witnessed,  and  I  wish  it  were  writ- 
ten on  the  whole  heavens  !  A  Bible  society  !  do  they  call  it  ?  Sir,  it  is 
a  Bible-robbing  society.  It  begins  with  robbing  the  slave  of  the  Bible, 
and  then  takes  the  earnings  of  the  slave,  to  buy  Bibles  to  send  to  the  hea- 
then! It  robs  the  Christian  here  of  the  Bible,  to  send  it  to  the  worship- 
per of  Juggernaut  in  India.  If  this  is  Christianity,  Avell  might  the  heathen 
say,  God  defend  us  from  such  Christianity  ! 

Now,  sir,  this  is  the  naked  view  of  the  subject,  stripped  of  all  disguises. 
It  is  covered  up  by  the  apologist  for  slavery.  They  put  in  the  front  rank 
of  slaveholders,  the  ministers,  deacons,  and  church  members — they  tell 
you  how  good  and  pious  these  men  are,  and  then  ask  if  slavery  can  be  a 
bad  thing,  when  it  is  countenanced  by  such  men  ?  We  are  made  to  see 
only  the  ministers,  and  elders,  and  church  membery,  and  to  soften  down 
slavery  by  associating  it  with  their  piety  and  high  standing  in  the 
Church. 

How  did  a  similar  plan  operate,  for  a  long  time,  on  the  temperance  re- 
form. What  could  you  do  as  long  as  you  had  drinking  ministers,  elders, 
and  deacons  ?  The  drunkards  took  shelter  behind  them,  and  you  were 
obliged  to  drive  the  front  rank  from  their  post,  before  you  could  make 
any  impression  on  the  main  body.  It  is  so  with  slavery.  Of  all  we  can 
do  here,  nothing  will  be  felt  so  much  as  the  direct  appeal  to  the  slave- 
holding  professing  Christian.  Now  the  slaveholder  is  welcomed  to  our 
pulpits  and  our  Communion  Table.  Stop  this — kindly,  in  a  mild  and 
christian  spirit — but  stop  it.    There  is  no  test  like  this.     Other  measures 
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may  roach  the  interest  of  the  slave  master,  may  toiicli  his  feel,  but  this 
touches  his  head  and  his  htart.  Yes,  he  has  entrenched  himself  in  the 
Church,  and  there  he  stands  and  means  to  stand,  till  slavery  is  driven  out 
from  the  churches.  Sir,  I  have  described  things  as  they  are.  They  may 
seem  different  in  the  eyes  of  men,  but  how  do  they  appear  in  the  sight  of 
an  impartial,  heart-searching  God  ? 

Mr.  Bournk,  of  New  York,  seconded  the  resolutions.  We  were  call- 
ed fanatics.  Was  it  fanaticism  to  prevent  corruption  creeping  into  the 
churches  ?  He  said  we  had  a  specimen  of  the  perversion  of  the  plainest  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  growing  out  of  slavery,  in  the  decision  of  the  Savan- 
nah Baptist  Association,  that  slaves  who  had  lived  as  husband  and  wife,  and 
were  sold  apart  might  marry  again.  The  very  question  put  to  that  asso- 
ciation, began  with  a  lie:  for  slaves  cannot  marry  at  all.  The  law  for- 
bids it.  The  Baptist  Association  knew  there  was  no  marriage  in  the  case, 
either  before  or  after  the  separation.  The  whole  proceeding,  therefore, 
was  a  mere  sanction  of  fornication  by  the  Church,  among  the  slaves,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  masters.  Take  an  instance  of  the  purity  of  tlio 
Church  in  this  matter.  A  slave  was  sold,  and  separated  from  a  woman 
with  whom  he  had  lived  as  his  wife.  He  connected  himself  with  anoth- 
er woman  at  his  new  place,  and  afterwards  was  carried  back,  with  the 
woman,  to  the  place  he  first  left,  and  there  he  lived  with  both  the  women 
as  his  wives.  He  was  a  church  member,  and  though  the  Church  tolerat- 
ed his  living  with  one  woman  at  a  time,  without  marriage,  and  changing 
as  often  as  he  should  be  sold,  it  was  thought  a  scandal  that  he  should 
have  two  at  a  time.  They  took  him  to  task,  and  finally  decided,  that  he 
might  take  his  choice  between  the  two  !  This  decision  is  on  record,  and 
this  they  call  religion.  I  call  it  diabolism.  Mr.  Bourne  related  some 
other  instances  of  the  effect  of  slavery  on  the  churches. 

He  said,  he  knew  a  Baptist  church  where  they  would  not  hear  slave- 
holders preach,  or  have  them  commune.  At  one  of  the  communions,  a 
slaveholder  was  about  to  unite  with  them.  The  deacon  went  up  to  him, 
and  said,  yon  are  a  slaveholder.  Yes.  Then  you  cannot  come  to  the 
Table  of  the  Lord,  till  you  are  reconciled  with  your  brother,  whom  you 
treat  as  a  slave.  The  man  insisted  that  he  would  come  to  the  Table. 
Y'ou  had  better  go  out  quietly,  or  I  shall  tell  the  minister,  brother  Wil- 
liams, and  in  true  Welsh  style,  he  will  read  you  out. 

Go,  sir,  and  cleanse  the  Church  from  the  sin  of  slavery.  Let  the  man- 
stealer  no  longer  take  possession  of  the  pulpit.  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
Church  will  be  the  strong  hold  of  slavery.  The  Methodist  Conference 
in  Cincinnati,  have  voted,  ten  to  one,  that  the  whole  system  of  abolition 
and  anti-slavery  is  wrong,  that  slavery  is  right,  and  they  have  condemn- 
ed two  brethren  for  attending  an  abolition  meeting.  Can  this  be  toler- 
ated, and  Christianity  long  remain  in  the  churches  ? 

Rbv.  Mr.  Kingsburt,  Editor  of  the  Zion's  Herald,  here  read  the  vote 
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of  the  Methodist  Conference,  censuring  Rev.  George  Storrs,  and  Sam- 
uel Norris,  for  attending  an  abolition  meeting.  Mr.  Kingsbury  snid — 
This  was  the  act  of  Methodists,  and  he  was  a  Methodiet.  His  reply  to  iiis 
brethren  in  Cincinnati  was,  tliat  when  the  Pope  excommunicated  Luther, 
Luther  excommunicated  the  Pope.  The  Conference  at  Cincinnati  have 
excommunicated  us  here,  and  we  excommunicate  the  Conference. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Stanton  said — That  most  of  the  members  of  the  ChilH- 
cothe  Presbytery,  who  passed  tliese  resolves,  were  once  slaveholders. 
Among  them  was  James  GiUeland,  from  North  Carolina,  who  there  re- 
fused to  hold  a  slave.  He  was  called  the  father  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Ohio.  John  Rankin,  another,  was  from  Virginia,  raised  in  Ken- 
tucky. His  soul  was  drawn  out  for  the  slave,  but  he  found  it  impossible 
to  do  any  thing,  on  account  of  the  sanction  the  Church  gave  to  slavery. 
Rev.  William  Dickey  is  another,  who  gave  the  horrible  account  of  the 
slave  who  was  cut  up  by  piece  meal,  and  burnt  by  an  enraged  master. 
[Mr.  Stanton  gave  the  names  of  several  others,  which  escaped  the  Re- 
porter.] These,  he  said,  are  the  men  who  come  from  the  South,  who 
have  seen  and  tested  slavery,  and  who  hold  up  to  us  our  duty  at  the 
North.  They  say  practically,  that  the  Church  at  the  South  can  do  noth- 
ing to  purify  itself  of  the  sin  of  slavery,  until  the  Church  at  the  North 
treats  the  slaveholder  as  a  sinner  ;  until  it  refuses  to  listen  to  the  minis- 
ter who  sells  and  buys  God's  image.  This  is  the  Macedonian  cry  to  us 
from  the  South:  for  these  resolutions  are  the  same  in  fact,  as  if  they 
came  from  a  Southern  Presbytery.  Shall  we  not  listen  to  the  cry,  come 
and  help  us !  Shall  we  not  respond  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Chillicothe 
Presbytery  ? 

Mr.  Caples,  of  Boston,  spoke  to  that  part  of  the  resolutions  relative 
to  excluding  colored  Christians  from  the  Communion  Table.  None,  he 
eaid,  could  so  well  speak  of  the  bitterness  of  slavery,  as  the  man  who 
had  had  his  wife  and  children  torn  from  his  arms;  and  none  could  feel 
the  effects  of  prejudice  like  one  who  had  suffered  from  them.  As  a  man 
of  color,  he  knew  what  his  brethren  felt  and  suffered  for  this  cause.  Not 
long  ago,  a  man,  not  blacker  than  myself,  (Mr.  Caples  is  a  very  light  mu- 
latto) hired  a  pew  in  a  church  in  this  city,  and  always  paid  his  rent  be- 
fore it  was  called  for.  He  never  introduced  into  his  pew  persons  blacker 
than  himself,  and  always  conducted  with  propriety.  He  went  into  the 
country,  and  gave  up  his  pew.  On  his  return,  he  applied  to  hire  the  pew 
again  or  another,  and  was  told  to  wait  until  Saturday.  He  applied  again, 
and  was  put  off  till  the  following  Saturday.  In  the  mean  time,  he  re- 
ceived a  note,  which  was  sent  to  him  by  those  who  managed  the  church. 
saying,  he  could  not  have  a  pew  in  the  church.  He  was  thus  driven  from 
the  house  of  God  for  his  color. 

My  heart  has  bled  at  it,  sir,  when  I  have  looked  at  the  churches  and 
seen  the  hardness  and  exclusiveness  there  towards  my  brethren.    We 
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look  to  the  Church  of  God  to  be  like  God— no  respecter  of  persons.  We 
say,  if  there  is  a  spot  of  rest  for  us,  it  should  be  America  ;  if  a  sanctu- 
ary on  earth,  it  sliould  be  the  Church  in  America,  and  how  are  colored 
Christians  admitted  there  to  worship,  if  at  all?  There  are  places  built 
like  piijeon  holes,  where  lawyers  stick  their  old  executions  in,  and  there 
the  colored  people  may  go.  The  sexton,  if  he  even  suspects  that  there 
is  a  drop  of  colored  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  one  who  applies  for  a  seat, 
•will  require  a  certificate  before  he  will  admit  you. 

I  am  pained  when  t  think  of  the  condition  of  the  colored  men  ;  how 
they  are  kept  down  from  showing  whether  they  could  rise  if  they  had  the 
opportunity.  My  blood  is  as  warm  as  that  of  yours,  sir,  or  that  of  any 
patriot;  and  when  I  see  the  embarrassments  under  which  my  brethren 
labor,  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  them,  and  the  curled  lip,  my  soul 
weeps.  Wiien  I  see  the  children  of  color,  lisping  the  alphabet  of  pro- 
fanity, denied  the  moral  and  relgious  influences  that  guide  and  guard  the 
white  cliildren,  my  heart  can  be  but  grieved.  When  I  contemplate  them, 
and  think  how  they  are  cut  off  from  the  advantages  of  life,  I  think  there 
may  be  some  soul  there  with  the  highest  attributes  of  man,  a  mind,  per- 
haps, that,  if  trained  like  other  minds,  might  lead  to  great  things.  Some 
Cincinnatus,  capable  of  influencing  the  destinies  of  a  nation,  some  Hamp- 
den to  inspire  patriotism,  some  Milton,  pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 

But  what  means,  or  what  encouragement  has  the  colored  man  to  edu- 
cate his  son  ?  If  he  succeeds  in  getting  him  as  well  educated  as  the  fa- 
vored sons  of  the  whites,  what  can  he  do?  If  he  sends  him  to  the  army, 
he  cannot  be  received.  Though  he  could  combine  the  skill  of  a  Wel- 
lington, the  clemency  of  a  Csesar,  and  the  courage  of  a  Napoleon,  he 
cannot  succeed,  he  is  a  colored  man.  Suppose  he  is  qualified  for  the  bar. 
Though  ho  spoke  with  the  eloquence  of  Tully,  the  learning  of  Coke,  and 
the  wisdom  of  Fletcher,  he  cannot  rise,  he  is  a  colored  man.  Go  where 
he  will  to  distinguish  himself,  he  is  met  with  rebuke,  and  driven  back, 
because  he  is  a  colored  man.  It  is  his  misfortune,  and  prejudice  makes 
it  a  crime.  No,  sir,I  will  not  say  it  is  a  misfortune.  It  is  a  Providence  of 
God,  and  if  there  is  a  drop  of  blood  I  love,  ihat  flows  in  tliese  veins,  it  is 
colored  blood.  (Applause.)  What  built  up  Athens?  What  extend- 
ed Rome  ?  The  learning  and  the  arts  which  came  from  colored  men. 
Who  built  the  Pyramids?  Colored  men.  Who  humbled  Rome  itself? 
Hannibal,  a  colored  man. 

Almost  every  college  door  is  closed  against  us.  At  every  step  we  meet 
a  foe.  If  we  could  boast  of  minds  as  high  as  intellect  can  reach,  we 
,  cannot  cultivate  them.  There  is  not  a  race  of  men  on  the  earth  placed 
as  the  colored  race  is,  that  would  not  be  degraded.  I  am  aware  that  I 
am  digressing,  but  it  is  the  last  time  I  shall  occupy  the  floor.  The  col- 
leges are  shut  against  us.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  there  is  one  open  to  us, 
the  Oneida  Institute.  The  college  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  excluded  col- 
ored students.  It  is  said,  that  Dr.  Fiske,  the  President  of  that  college, 
just  before  he  went  to  England,  had  that  removed.    He  could  not  go  to 
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England  with  that  yoke  on  his  neck.  He  was  going  there  to  take  col- 
lections, and  he  knew  that  he  would  have  poor  picking  in  England  if  it 
was  known  he  would  not  admit  a  colored  student  to  his  college.  I  think 
the  doctor  had  that  yoke  taken  off,  that  he  might  safely  graze  under  the 
British  fence.  (Applause.)  It  might  do  in  Middletown,  but  to  go  to  Eng- 
land and  tell  them  he  wanted  their  money,  but  would  not  suffer  a  colored 
man  to  be  educated,  the  doctor  would  have  found  himself  like  a  whale  be- 
tween a  swordfish  and  a  tlirasher.  When  he  comes  back,  I  suppose 
the  old  vote  will  again  be  put  into  effect. 

Sir,  is  all  done  that  ought  to  be  done  by  abolitionists  ?  There  are  530 
abolition  societies,  and  yet  there  are  not  100  colored  persons  who  have 
trades.  Abolitionists  have  done  much,  but  I  have  thought  (may  I  be  par- 
doned) they  have  not  done  as  much  as  they  could  to  procure  places  for 
colored  men  to  learn  trades,  and  prove  that  they  are  not  an  inferior  race. 
Thousands  would  be  glad  to  go  into  mechanics'  shops,  and  to  be  hired  as 
clerks.  If  places  could  be  provided  for  500  young  men  to  learn  trades, 
how  much  benefit  could  be  done  by  it.  Sir,  I  am  not  complaining.  I 
feel  to  thank  God,  to  thank  the  men  like  those  I  see  here,  for  what  has 
been  done  for  my  race,  and  what  is  doing  for  us.  Sir,  I  feel  that  you  are 
the  true  patriots,  that  slavery  or  my  country  must  be  destroyed.  Let  us 
say,  that  slavery  shall  be  destroyed,  and  let  us  not  have  to  say  detenda 
est  Carthago. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Wright,  of  New  York,  said— It  gave  him  pleasure  to  in- 
form his  friend,  that  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  had  taken  effi- 
cient means  to  give  trades  to  the  colored  people. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Stanton.  These  resolutions  should  we  well  looked  to  be- 
fore we  adopt  them.  They  will  make  sad  havoc  in  the  churches.  There 
are  numbers  of  ministers  here.  Do  they  mean  to  carry  out  these  reso- 
lutions .'  In  most  of  their  churches  they  have  got  little  pens  built  up 
for  the  colored  Christians,  apart  from  the  rest.  Why  is  this  done  ?  If 
it  were  a  matter  of  indifference,  we  should  let  the  colored  man  set  where 
he  pleased,  or  give  him  a  seat,  as  James  the  Apostle  has  laid  down  the 
rule.  Sir,  I  am  not  for  dividing  God's  family  in  the  house  of  God,  into 
classes  and  pens.  The  seats  I'or  the  blacks  are  not  set  apart  and  mark- 
ed negro's  seat,  as  a  mark  of  honor,  but  of  contempt.  Now,  we  are 
commanded  to  esteem  all  men,  and  especially  the  breihren,  according 
to  their  moral  and  religious  character.  Why  should  the  color  make  an 
exception  to  the  rule  ?  Some  say,  Ave  must  regard  men  according  to 
their  intellect,  and  not  according  to  their  moral  character.  Why,  sir,  the 
devil  has  more  intellect  than  the  whole  of  this  assembly.  Treat  men, 
tlien,  according  to  their  moral  character.  Why,  then,  do  you  set  apart 
the  colored  man,  as  if  he  were  a  felon  to  be  shunned.  O  !  they  say,  it 
is  the  custom,  the  state  of  feeling,  and  it  can't  be  helped.  Who  makes 
the  custom  ?  who  fosters  the  feeling  ?    Go  to  the  minister,  he  tells  you 
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he  cares  nothing  about  it — the  deacon  says,  he  cares  nothing  about  it, 
the  church  men)bers,  individually,  care  nothing  about  it,  but,  all  togdher^ 
they  care  just  enough  about  it  to  l<eep  up  the  exclusion  in  the  chuiciies. 
Where,  I  ask,  is  the  responsibil.ty  in  this  matter?  I  want  individual  re- 
sponsibility. Wiiereisit?  Do  ?/o[{  care  nothing  about  it  ?  Tlien  show 
it  by  breaking  down  tiiis  exclusiveness  in  your  own  church.  No,  sir, 
it  is  prejudice  that  stands  in  tiie  way,  that  shuts  up  your  shops,  your" 
desks,  and  your  churches  to  the  colored  man.  You  will  not  let  the  col- 
ored man  learn  the  use  of  language,  and  then  say,  he  has  no  eloquence. 
You  tie  his  liands,  and  then  reproach  liim,  that  he  has  no  skill  to  work  j 
you  bore  out  his  eyes,  and  affirm  he  cannot  see.  It  is  prejudice  that 
does  this  :  wicked  prejudice  that  taints  the  air  we  breatlie. 

Now,  sir,  this  feeling  is  wrong.  If  you  see  a  colored  man  in  this  de- 
pressed situation,  the  law  of  love  commands  you  to  go  and  lift  him  up 
when  bowed  down.  The  Saviour,  when  he  described  the  wounded  man, 
did  not  tell  us  to  inquire  whether  he  was  noble  or  mean,  but  to  help  him. 
We,  sir,  are  the  robbers  of  the  black  man — he  has  fallen  among  thieves, 
and  the  Priest  and  the  Levite  are  passing  by  on  the  other  side.  Say  no- 
thing of  stages  and  steamboats — they  violate  God's  Law  on  the  Sabbath. 
Let  thera  expel  the  black  man  if  they  will,  but  let  us  look  to  the  house 
of  God.  As  long  as  we  pen  up  the  colored  Christians,  as  if  ashamed  to 
worship  God  with  them,  we  authorise  the  stages  and  steamboats  to  drive 
them  out.  Let  the  work  begin  in  God's  sanctuary.  These  resolutions 
are  strong  meat,  and  we  should  be  prepared  fur  it.  We  must  not  only 
resolve,  but  we  must  practice.  A  new  church  has  been  recently  erect- 
ed in  New  York,  and  there  the  colored  Christians  are  set  off  in  a  pen. 
What  right  have  we  to  complain  of  stages  and  steamboats?  We  take 
Ihe  prejudice  which  excludes  the  colored  man  there,  and  bring  it  up  to 
the  sacred  font,  and  baptize  it  holy,  just  as  slavery  itself  is  baptized  by 
the  Church  and  made  holy. 

Now,  sir,  in  opposing  this  unholy  prejudice  we  must  act  prudently. 
We  must  not  thrust  forward  our  colored  brethren,  and  leave  them  to  be 
tiestroyed  by  it.  But  you  and  I,  of  paler  skins,  must  step  right  out  and 
take  the  hail  storm  as  it  comes.  (Applause.)  We  must  hold  the  shield 
over  their  heads,  and  take  the  shafts  ourselves.  Sir,  I  heard  the  call  for 
Ihe  question  before  I  rose,  but  before  the  question  was  taken,  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  the  ministers  understood  it. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  said — That  none  could  realise  the  force  of 
these  resolutions  who  had  not  set  under  a  slaveholding  minister.  He  had, 
till  his  heart  ached.  He  never  heard  a  slaveholding  mini.-^ter  come  out 
against  the  sin  of  licentiousness  among  tiie  slaves.  He  dare  not  do  it. 
Mr.  Taylor  said,  that  the  strongest  argument  for  slavery  at  the  South, 
was  the  treatment  of  the  colored  people  at  the  North.  Tlieir  degraded 
and  despised  condition  here,  was  used  as  a  strong  reason  for  keeping  them 
in  slavery,  because  they  were  better  off.     I  have  often  been  told,  said 


Mr.  Taylor,  tliat  even  abolitionists  did  not  like  to  have  the  colored  people 
take  part  in  their  meetings,  and  come  on  their  platforms.  But  I  thank 
God,  if  ever  I  can  plead  the  cause  of  the  slave  in  Virginia  again,  I  shall 
be  able  to  say,  that  here  I  took  my  colored  brother  by  the  hand  on  the 
platform,  and  hailed  him  as  a  brother  indeed.  [Mr.  Taylor  accompanied 
this  remark,  with  taking  the  hand  of  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Wright,  of  New 
York,  who  sat  near  him.] 

Rev.  Mr.  Thacher — Supported  the  resolutions,  by  showing  from  the 
precepts  of  St.  James,  that  the  Christian  ought  not  to  be  a  respecter  of 
persons,  and  reject  the  poor  and  humble,  while  they  exalted  others  to  the 
highest  seats.  I  agree  with  the  Apostle  James,  said  Mr.  Thacher,  and  if 
he  were  here  he  would  go  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  for  these  reso- 
lutions. The  Pharisees  were  rebuked  for  saying  to  men  of  their  own 
color,  'Stand  thou  apart,  I  am  holier  than  thou;'  but  we  set  the  color- 
ed Christian  aside,  not  because  we  are  holier,  but  because  we  are 
whiter. 

Is  not  a  colored  man  a  man  .'  We  see  our  brother  there  (Mr.  Wright) 
— does  he  not  look  like  a  man  ?  Does  he  not  speak  like  a  man  ?  We 
heard  him  pray.  Did  he  not  pray,  I  will  not  say  like  a  man,  but  like  a 
Christian  .'  Did  Philip  refuse  to  commune  with  the  Eunuch  because  he 
was  a  black  man  ?  Did  he  tell  him  not  to  approach  the  Communion 
Table,  but  to  wait  until  others  were  first  served.^  No.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  ride  in  the  same  chariot  with  the  Ethiopian:  nor  would  he 
have  been  ashamed  to  sit  in  the  same  pew,  and  at  the  same  table  with 
him. 

Rkv.  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Boston,  briefly  supported  the  resolutions.  He 
said  they  were  called  strong  meat,  but  in  his  estimation,  they  were  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Woodburt.  of  Acton.  The  resolutions  address  themselves  di- 
rectly to  Christians.  There  are  some  of  all  denominations  here,  and  now, 
brethren  beloved,  the  gist  and  marrow  of  the  matter  is,  that  this  sin  of 
slavery  in  the  churches,  is  not  that  Christians  sell  men  only,  but  they  sell 
Christians;  they  sell  men  who  are  identified  with  Christ.  If  the  Bible  is 
true,  they  barter  the  body  of  Christ  for  gain  ;  for,  if  they  sell  Christians, 
they  might  as  well  sell  Christ.  In  the  Christian  slave,  we  must  not  merely 
see  the  form  of  a  man,  but  the  face  of  Christ. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Wright.  The  professing  Christian  of  the  regular  church- 
es may  see  that  others  are  more  liberal  than  they  to  the  people  of  color. 
The  Society  of  Shaking  Quakers  know  no  distinction  of  color.  The 
infidels  at  Tammany  Hall  in  New  York,  do  the  same,  and  some  of  my 
colored  brethren  go  there  on  that  account.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
West  and  the  South  do  the  same.  They  treat  the  colored  man  as  a 
brother. 

10 
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Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  related  a  historical  fact  to  show  the  noble 
magnanimity  with  which  the  colored  man  could  act.  In  tiie  time  of  the 
French  Republic  the  government  of  St.  Domingo  was  administered  by 
Toussaint,  then  at  war  with  the  English,  who  were  trying  to  reduce  the 
Island.  An  English  officer,  named  Rainsford,  driven  on  the  Haytian 
coast  by  stress  of  weather,  was  seized  and  brought  before  the  tribunals 
as  a  spy.  A  court  martial  was  held,  at  wiiich  Gen.  Christophe,  after- 
wards king,  was  present.  The  proceedings  were  fair,  according  to  the 
rules  of  war ;  and  the  decision  was,  that  Lieut.  Rainsford  was  a  spy,  and 
he  was  therefore  condemned  to  die.  Toussaint  was  absent,  and  the  de- 
cision was  sent  to  him  for  his  approval.  Several  days  elapsed.  Lieut. 
Rainsford  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  waiting  death.  How  did  these  peo- 
ple behave  ?  The  black  ladies  came  to  tlie  prisoner,  in  pity,  with  their 
fruits  and  sweetmeats,  and  all  the  kind  hospitalities,  which  ladles  every 
where  know  best  iiow  to  administer.  And  what  was  Toussaint's  decis- 
ion ?  '  I  approve  of  the  sentence,'  said  he,  '  but  why  should  we  execute 
the  stranger?  He  is  helpless  and  alone.  Let  us  have  compassion  on 
liis  mother,  and  not  break  her  heart.  Send  him  back  to  England,  and 
tell  him  to  tell  the  English  what  we  are,  and  advise  them  to  come  here  no 
more  to  bring  back  slavery  upon  us.'  This,  sir,  was  the  act  of  a  great 
man,  of  a  great  heart:  and  for  this  I  acknowledge  the  colored  man,  is  a 
MAN  and  a  brother, 

Samuel  E.  Sewall,  Esq.,  wished  to  say  a  word,  in  explanation  of 
the  vote  he  should  give  in  the  negative.  With  the  spirit  of  the  resolu- 
tions he  heartily  agreed.  His  only  reason  for  voting  against  them  was, 
because  he  entertained  doubts  whether  any  body  of  Christians  had  a 
right  to  exclude  a  man  from  the  Communion  Table  at  all. 

The  question  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution  was  then  put,  and  car- 
ried with  the  single  vote  of  Mr.  Sewall  in  the  negative. 

Rev.  Mr.  May  requested  leave  to  assign  his  reasons  for  not  voting 
at  all.  He  had  the  same  scruples  as  those  entertained  by  his  friend, 
Mr.  Sewall,  but  he  would  not  oppose  the  resolutions,  because  he  thought 
it  the  duty  of  Christians,  who  believe  in  the  propriety  of  this  discipline 
in  the  Church,  to  vote  for  them. 

The  subsequent  resolutions  were  adopted  without  discussion  : — 

On  motion  of  II.  B.  Stanton: — 

Resolved,  That  tlie  sympathy  manifested,  in  tliis  country,  towards  the  TexanF,  in- 
stead of  showing  our  love  for  liberty,  is  clearly  and  most  manifestly  indicalive  of  the 
pro-slavery  spirit  of  the  people  of  these  United  Slates,  and  otight  to  be  turned  into 
the  strongest  moral  reprobation. 

On  motion  of  C.  C.  Burleigh  : — 

Resolcfd,  That  the  recent  arrest  of  Rev.  George  Storrs,  of  New  Hampshire, 
while  engaged  in  a  solemn  act  of  worship  ;  and  his  subsequent  trial,  conviction  aa  '  a 
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common  lailer  and  brawler,'  and  a  sentence  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  house 
of  correction,  constitute  an  iniiiuiiions  |  crversion  of  law,  and  a  base  prostitution  of  the 
forms  of  judicial  proceedings,  involving  the  actors  in  tlie  guilt  of  i:ijustice,  tyranny  and 
perjury — and  an  infringement  of  religious  liberty,  which  should  rouse  to  reflection 
and  action,  every  minister  of  the  gospel  of  every  denomination,  every  friend  of  any  of 
the  creat  causes  of  moral  reform,  eveiy  member  of  that  profession  and  that  body  of  the 
magistracy  which  have  been  grossly  insulicd  by  this  caricature,  at  once  ludicrous  and 
wicked,  and  of  every  lover  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Resolved,  That  the  imprisonment  of  Dr.  Reuben  Crandall,  in  the  district  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  hardships  to  which  he  has  been  sul  jecied,  on  the  charge  of  being  an 
abolitionist,  area  violation  of  law  and  the  constitution,  which  demand  from  the  whole 
people  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party,  a  strong  expression  of  indignant  reprobation, 
and  a  requisition  of  reparation  for  his  wrongs. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  S.  J.  May  : — 

Resolved,  That  we  gratefully  acknowledge  our  high  obligations,  under  God,  to  the 
faithful  women— the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  land— who  have  from  the  first  given 
to  our  holy  cause,  their  fearless,  unshrinking  co-operation  and  support,  under  circum- 
stances that  have  tried  men's  souls. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  alarm  and  indignation  the  slightly  opposed  passage, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  of  a  Bill  for  the  admission  of  Arkansas  into  our 
Union,  with  a  clause  providirg  for  the  perpetuity  of  slaveiy,  thus  removing  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  iutiucnce,  which  maybe  exerted  lor  their  emancipation,  through  our 
members  of  Congress,  thousands  of  our  fellow-beings,  who  are  now  lield  in  slavery 
wilhinjhat  territory,  and  consigning  them  to  hopeless,  remediless  bondage. 

On  moUon  of  Theodore  S.  Wright  : — 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  regarding  the  Liberator  as  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble and  efficient  instruments  in  carrying  forward  the  cause  of  impartial  liberty,  cordi- 
ally recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  the  friends  of  that  cause. 

On  motion  of  R.  P.  Waters  :— 

Resolved,  That  as  citizens,  as  Christians,  and  a?  abolitionists,  we  cannot  consist- 
ently contribute  to  give  official  power  to  men,  who,  like  the  Chief  Priests  and  Ru- 
lers, when  they  commanded  the  Apostles  '  to  spe;ik  no  ujore  in  this  name,' ccnunand 
us  to  speak  no  more  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  universal  emancipation. 

On  motion  of  S.  J.  Mat  : — 

Resolved,  That  Congress  has  constitutional  authority  to  abolish  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Resolved,  That  Congress  has  constitutional  authority  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  be- 
tween the  Slates  of  this  Union. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  tolerating  a  domestic  slave  trade, 
incur  as  deep  a  guilt  as  they  would  by  tolerating  the  African  slave  trade. 

Resolved,  1  hat  all  abolitionists  and  anti-slavery  societies,  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  last  year,  should  exert  themselves  with  redoubled  zeal  to  eficct  the  abo- 
lition of  slaxeiy  and  the  flave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Resolved,  '1  hat,  as  the  toleiation  of  slavery  is  the  crying  sin  of  our  nation,  no  ab- 
olitionist ouyht  to  vole  for  any  candidate  for  Congress  wlio  is  not  known  to  be  in  favor 
of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  motion  of  Benjamin  Green,  of  Boston: — 

Resolved,  That  the  character  of  the  opposition  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  clearly 
proves  and  happily  illustrates  the  truth  and  righteousness  of  abolition  principles. 

On  motion  of  Moses  Thacher: — 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  most  cordially  approve  of  the  independent  and 
patriotic  com  se  of  a  faithful  lew,  conductors  of  periodical  presses,  who  have  ably  de- 
fended the  rights  iif/rcc  discussion,  \a  opposition  to  the  demands  of  tyrants  and  their 
obsequious  apul<igists. 
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On  motion  of  C.  C.  Bdrleigh  : — 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  with  joy,  the  establishment  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  an 
anti-slavery  paper  which  well  merits  its  title — Zion's  Watchman,  and  not  the  less  that 
the  profits  arising  from  its  publication,  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the  education  of  the  col- 
ored people — and  that  we  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  tlie  friends  of  truth  and 
freedom. 

On  motion  of  Benjamin  Kingsbury  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  be  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Managers  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

On  motion  S.  J.  May  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  officially  presented  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  this  Church,  for  their  Christian  liberality  in  granting  to  us  the  use  of  it  for  the 
accommodation  of  this  body. 

On  motion  of  J.  S.  Kimball  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  officially  presented  to  the  Choir. 

On  motion  of  R.  P.  Waters  :— 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  presented  to  its  President,  for  the 
attentive,  impartial  and  courteous  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  its  delibera- 
tions. 

The  Convention  having  united  in  prayer,  and  sung  a  hymn,  was  dis- 
solved at  half  past  six,  having  been  in  session  for  three  days. 


